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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM’ 


By Dr. JOHN DEWEY 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY EMERITUS AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[ie emphasis of earlier liberalism upon 
lividuality and liberty defines the foeal 
nts of discussion of the philosophy of 
This 


outgrowth, in 


liberalism 
the late 
hteenth and nineteenth centuries, of the 


eralism to-day. earlier 


was itself an 


earlier revolt against oligarchical govern- 
, one which came to its culmination in 

1688. The 
demand for 


ment 

‘glorious revolution’’ of 
atter was fundamentally a 
freedom of the taxpayer from government 
arbitrary action in connection with a de- 
mand for confessional freedom in religion 
by the Protestant churches. In the liberal- 
sm, expressly so called, the demand for 
and individual freedom of action 


came primarily from the rising industrial 


iberty 


and trading class and was directed against 
restrictions placed by government, in legis- 
lation, common law and judicial action, 
and other institutions having connection 
with the political state, upon freedom of 
both 
ernmental action and the desired freedom 
were placed in antithesis to each other. 
This way of conceiving liberty has per- 
‘ated’ 


SISTEG 5 


economie enterprise. In cases, gOv- 


it was strengthened in this country 
by the revolt of the colonies and by pioneer 
conditions. 

Nineteenth century philosophic liberal- 


1 Address at the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
f the American Philosophical Association, East- 
ern Division, New York University, December 28, 
1934. 


ism added, more or less because of its domi- 
nant economic interest, the conception of 
natural laws to that of natural rights of the 
Whig movement. There are natural laws, 
it held, in social matters as well as in physi 
cal, and these natural laws are economic in 
Political the 


hand, are man-made and in that sense art)- 


character. laws, on other 


ficial. Governmental intervention in indus- 
try and exchange was thus regarded as a 
violation not only of inherent individual 
of whieh 
The 


proper sphere of governmental action was 


liberty but also of natural laws 


supply and demand is a_ sample. 
simply to prevent and to secure redress for 
infringement by one, in the exercise of his 
liberty, of like and equal liberty of action 
on the part of others. 

Nevertheless, the demand for freedom in 
initiation and conduct of business enter- 
prise did not exhaust the content of earlier 
the 


ators there was included an equally 


liberalism. In minds of its chief 


promulg 
strenuous demand for the liberty of mind, 
freedom of thought and its expression in 
speech, writing, print and _ assemblage. 
The earlier interest in confessional freedom 
was generalized, and thereby deepened as 
This 


product of the rational enlightenment of 


well as broadened. demand was a 
the eighteenth century and of the growing 

The great tide of 
after the defeat of 


Napoleon, the demand for order and disci- 


importance of science. 
reaction that set in 
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pline, gave the agitation for freedom of 
thought and its expression plenty of cause 
and plenty of opportunity. 

The earlier liberal philosophy rendered 
It finally succeeded in 
home, 


valiant service. 


sweeping away, especially in its 
Great Britain, an innumerable number of 
abuses and restrictions. The history of 
social reforms in the nineteenth century is 
almost one with the history of liberal social 
thought. It is not then from ingratitude 
that I shall emphasize its defects, for ree- 
ognition of them is essential to an intelli- 
gent statement of the elements of liberal 
philosophy for the present and any nearby 
future. The fundamental defect was its 
lack of perception of historic relativity. 
This lack is expressed in the conception of 
the individual as something given, com- 
plete in itself, and of liberty as a ready- 
the individual, only 
needing the removal of external restrie- 
tions in order to manifest itself. The indi- 
vidual of earlier liberalism was a New- 
tonian atom having only external time and 
space relations to other individuals, save in 
that each social atom was equipped with 
These ideas might not 


made possession of 


inherent freedom. 
have been especially harmful if they had 
been merely a rallying ery for practieal 
movements. But they formed part of a 
philosophy and of a philosophy in which 
these particular ideas of individuality and 
freedom were asserted to be absolute and 
eternal truths; good for all times and all 
places. 

This absolutism, this ignoring and denial 
of temporal relativity is one great reason 
why the earlier liberalism degenerated so 
easily into pseudo-liberalism. For the sake 
of saving time, I shall identify what I 
mean by this spurious liberalism, the kind 
of social ideas represented by the ‘‘ Liberty 
League’’ and ex-President Hoover. I eall 
it a pseudo-liberalism because it ossified 
and narrowed generous ideas and aspira- 
Even when words remain the same, 


tions. 
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they mean something very different when 
they are uttered by a minority struggling 
against repressive measures and when ex- 
pressed by a group that has attained power 
and then uses ideas that were once weapons 
of emancipation as instruments for keeping 
the power and wealth they have obtained. 
Ideas that at one time are means of pro- 
ducing social change assume another guise 
when they are used as means of preventine 
further social change. This fact is itself an 
illustration of historic relativity, and an 
evidence of the evil that lay in the assertion 
by earlier liberalism of the immutable and 
eternal character of their ideas. Beeause 
of this latter fact, the laissez-faire doctrine 
was held by the degenerate school of lib- 
erals to express the very order of nature it- 
self. The outcome was the degradation of 
the idea of individuality until in the minds 
of many who are themselves struggling for 
a wider and fuller development of individ- 
uality, individualism has become a term of 
hissing and reproach, while many ean see 
no remedy for the evils that have come 
from the use of socially unrestrained lib- 
erty in business enterprise, save change 
produced by violence. The historic ten- 
dency to conceive the whole question of 
liberty as a matter in which individual and 
government are opposed parties has borne 
bitter fruit. Born of despotic government, 
it has continued to influence thinking and 
action after government had become popu- 
lar and in theory the servant of the people. 

I pass now to what the social philosophy 
of liberalism is when its inheritance of ab- 
solutism is eliminated. In the first place 
such liberalism knows that an individual is 
nothing fixed, given ready-made. It is 
something achieved, and achieved not in 
isolation, but the aid and support of condi- 
tions, cultural and physical, ineluding in 
‘‘eultural’’? economic, legal and_ political 
institutions as well as science and art. Lib- 
eralism knows that social conditions may 
restrict, distort and almost prevent the de- 
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individuality. It therefore 


velopment of 
takes an active interest in the working of 


social institutions that have a bearing, posi- 
tive or negative, upon the growth of indi- 
viduals who shall be rugged in fact and not 
merely in abstract theory. It is as much 

erested in the positive cons:ruction of 
favorable institutions, legal, political and 
economie, as it is in the work of removing 
abuses and overt oppressions. 

In the second place, liberalism is com- 
mitted to the idea of historic relativity. It 
knows that the content of the individual 
and freedom change with time; that this is 
as true of social change as it is of individ- 
ual development from infancy to maturity. 
The positive counterpart of opposition to 
doctrinal absolutism is experimentalism. 
The connection between historic relativity 
method is 
The significance of 


and experimental intrinsic. 
Time signifies change. 
individuality with respect to social policies 
alters with change of the conditions in 
which individuals live. The earlier liberal- 
ism in being absolute was also unhistorie. 
Underlying it there was a philosophy of 
history which assumed that history, like 
time in the Newtonian scheme, means only 
modifieation of external relations; that it is 
quantitative, not equalitative and internal. 
The same thing is true of any theory that 
assumes, like the one usually attributed to 
Marx, that temporal changes in society are 
inevitable—that is to say, are governed by 
a law that is not itself historical. The fact 
is that the historicism and the evolutionism 
of nineteenth century doctrine were only 
half-way doctrines. They assumed that 
historical and developmental 
were subject to some law or formula out- 
side temporal processes. 


processes 


The commitment of liberalism to experi- 
mental procedure carries with it the idea 
of continuous reconstruction of the ideas 
of individuality and of liberty in inti- 
mate connection with changes in social re- 
lations. It is enough to refer to the changes 
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in productivity and distribution since the 
time when the earlier liberalism was formu 
lated, and the effect of 
tions, due to science and technology, upon 


these transforma- 
the terms on which men associate together. 
An experimental method is the recognition 
of this temporal change in ideas and poli- 
cies so that the latter shall coordinate with 
the facts instead of being opposed to them. 
Any other view maintains a rigid concep- 
tualism and implies that facts should con- 
form to concepts that are framed inde- 
pendently of temporal or historical change. 

The two 
thorough-going social liberalism are, first, 


things essential, then, to 
realistic study of existing conditions in 


their movement, and, secondly, leading 
ideas, in the form of policies for dealing 
with these conditions in the interest of de- 
velopment of increased individuality and 
liberty. The first requirement is so obvi- 
ously implied that I shall not elaborate it. 
The second point needs some amplification. 
Experimental method is not just messing 
around nor doing a little of this and a little 
of that in the hope that things will im- 
prove. Just as in the physical sciences, it 
implies a coherent body of ideas, a theory, 
that gives direction to effort. What is im- 
plied, in contrast to every form of abso- 
lutism, is that the ideas and theory be taken 
as methods of action tested and continu- 
ously revised by the consequences they 
produce in actual social conditions. Since 
they are operational in nature, they modify 
conditions, while the first requirement, that 
of basing them upon realistic study of 
actual conditions, brings about their con- 
tinuous reconstruction. 

It follows finally that there is no opposi- 
tion in principle between liberalism as 
social philosophy and radicalism in action, 
if by radicalism is signified the adoption of 
policies that bring about drastic instead of 
piece-meal social changes. It is all a ques- 
tion of what kind of procedures the intelli- 


gent study of changing conditions discloses. 
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These changes have been so tremendous in 
the last century, yes, in the last forty 
years, that it looks to me as if radical meth- 
ods were now necessary. But all that the 
argument here requires is recognition of 
the fact that there is nothing in the nature 
of liberalism that makes it a milk-water 
doctrine, committed to compromise and 
minor ‘‘reforms.’’ It is worth noting that 
the earlier liberals were regarded in their 
day as subversive radicals. 

What has been said should make it clear 
that the question of method in formation 
and execution of policies is the central 
thing in liberalism. The method indicated 
is that of maximum reliance upon intelli- 
gence. This fact determines its opposition 
to those forms of radicalism that place 
chief dependence upon violent overthrow 
of existing institutions as the method of 
effecting desired social change. A genuine 
liberal will emphasize as crucial the com- 
plete correlation between the means used 
and the consequences that follow. The 
same principle which makes him aware that 
the means employed by pseudo-liberalism 
only perpetuate and multiply the evils of 
existing conditions makes him aware also 
that dependence upon sheer massed force as 
the means of social change decides the kind 
of consequences that actually result. Doe- 
trines, whether proceeding from Mussolini 
or from Marx, which assume that because 
certain ends are desirable therefore those 
ends and nothing else will result from the 
use of force to attain them is but another 
example of the limitations put upon intelli- 
gence by any absolute theory. In the de- 
gree in which mere foree is resorted to, 
actual consequences are themselves so com- 
promised that the ends originally in view 
have in fact to be worked out afterwards 
by the method of experimental intelligence. 

In saying this, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as meaning that radicals of the type 
mentioned have any monopoly of the use of 
force. The contrary is the ease. The reac- 
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tionaries are in possession of force, in not 
only the army and police, but in the press 
and the schools. The only reason they do 
not advocate the use of force is the fact 
that they are already in possession of it, so 
their policy is to cover up its existence with 
idealistic phrases—of which their present 
use of individual initiative and liberty is a 
striking example. 

These facts illustrate the essential evil of 
reliance upon sheer force. Action and re- 
action are equal and in opposite directions, 
and force as such is physical. Dependence 
upon force sooner or later calls out force 
on the other side. The whole problem of 
the relation of intelligence to force is much 
too large to go into here. I can only say 
that when the forces in possession are so 
blind and stubborn as to throw all their 
weight against the use of liberty of inquiry 
and of communication, of organization to 
effect social change, they not only encour- 
age the use of force in those who want so- 
cial change, but they give the latter the 
most Justification they ever have. The em- 
phasis of liberalism upon the method of in- 
telligence does not commit it to unqualified 
pacificism, but to the unremitting use of 
every method of intelligence that condi- 
tions permit, and to search for all that are 
possible. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize one 
point implied in the early part of the 
paper. The question of the practical sig- 
nificance of liberty is much wider than that 
of the relation of government to the indi- 
vidual, to say nothing of the monstrosity of 
the doctrine that assumes that under all 
conditions governmental action and indi- 
vidual liberty are found in separate and 
independent spheres. Government is one 
factor and an important one. But it comes 
into the picture only in relation to other 
matters. At present, these other matters 
are economic and cultural. With respect to 
the first point, it is absurd to conceive lib- 
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tv as that of the business entrepreneur 
| jgnore the immense regimentation to 
ich workers are subjected, intellectual as 


as manual workers. As to the second 


nt, the full freedom of the human spirit 


| of individuality can be achieved only 


s there is effective opportunity to share in 


cultural resources of civilization. No 
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economic state of affairs is merely eco 


nomic. It has a profound effeet upon 


presence or absence of cultural freedom 


Any liberalism that does not make full eul 
tural freedom supreme and that does not 
the 


industrial 


see relation 


between it and genuine 


freedom as a way of life is 


degenerate and delusive liberalism. 


THE PROBLEM OF COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


By Dr. LLOYD S. WOODBURNE 


COLLEGE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF 


DurING recent years the requirements 

r college entrance have been the subject 
of considerable discussion. This discussion 
has not been limited to the methods in use 
at present, but has been extended to an 
evaluation of the objectives of such admis- 
sion procedure. The importance of this 
topic is manifest by reason of the number 

‘experiments which are being conducted 
in the field, and the adjustments which 
are under consideration elsewhere. In 
view of the experimentation and proposed 
readjustment, the literature bearing on this 
was briefly reviewed. The ap- 
proach is very frankly that of a college of 


subject 


liberal arts, with the problems of articula- 
tion and of the high school curricula east 
in minor roles. The attempt is made, there- 
fore, to think through the problem of ad- 
mission to our colleges, in the light of this 
discussion and of the 
We are not concerned here 


recent methods in 

current usage. 

with the problems confronting any particu- 
lar university or college, nor yet with prov- 
ing the advisability of any special program 
f entrance requirements. 

The considerations inherent in any deci- 
sion relative to college admissions are ex- 
ceedingly complex, and must be viewed in 
relation to the part played by this process 
in a liberal education. A committee report 
of the American Association of University 


MICHIGAN 


Professors! in discussing this question 
stresses the importance of the fundamental 
philosophy which serves as a background 
for the choice of a technique of admission. 
One can not attack the problem with any 
hope of an adequate solution until there 
has been some definition of the purpose of 
It is hardly necessary 
to mention the fact that 
offered by the faculty of 
lege is raised on the foundation of the work 


a liberal education. 
the entire work 
a liberal arts col- 


of the freshman year and that in turn on 
the admission requirements of the particu- 
lar college in question. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to enter into a discussion 
of educational philosophies, for this sub 
structure must be laid by the administra- 
Certain supposi- 
before 


tion of each institution. 


tions are necessary, however, one 


the 
From its very name, we shall assume that a 


can approach problem of method. 


college of liberal arts has as its major aim 
a general, non-specialized education. Spe- 


cialization in the sense of the restriction 
of the field of 


the undergraduate curriculum In 


desirable in 
addi- 


fac- 


interest is not 
tion, a certain minimum standard of 
tual knowledge is essential. It is further 
desirable that each student go through sev 
eral stages or levels of mental growth or 
American Association of Un 


XII: 6, October, 1926. 


1 Bulletin of the 
V¢ rsity Profe S8SOTS, 
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discipline. If he were no better able to 
handle more complex problems at the end 
of his four years than at the beginning, 
we would feel perfectly justified in refus- 
ing to grant him the bachelor’s degree. 

If the general purposes of a liberal edu- 
cation mentioned in the last paragraph are 
granted, two distinct problems concerning 
the college or 


(1) 


more than 


admission seem to confront 


university. These considerations are: 
the selection of the student of 
average ability, (2) the requirement of a 
of minimum preparation 
the student 
work at the 


Relative to the first consideration, Dr. Wil- 


certain amount 


Without which can not carry 


to advantage college level. 
son Farrand,? of Newark Academy, says 
that since it is impossible to give all the 
young people of the country a college edu- 
cation, we must select those who are to be 
given this privilege; and when one is 
selected, another is deprived of this oppor- 
tunity. He continues by dividing the pros- 
pective students into three groups: (a) 
those with markedly superior intellectual 
gifts, who are to be welcomed without 
question; (b) those who are intellectually 
deficient and therefore should be excluded ; 
the intellectual 
but 


frequently 


(ec) those who are above 
average, and are undoubtedly able, 
certainly not outstanding. It 
that 


value to our life and civilization are made 


happens, he = says, contributions of 
by people of moderate intellect who have 
the ambition and the persistence to arrive. 
Students in this group should be allowed 
to continue their academic training. 

In the infaney of the college and univer- 
sity in the United States, it was found 
necessary to require for admission exami- 
The 


main reason for this was that at that time 


nations in certain prescribed subjects. 


the preparation offered by the secondary 
schools was not adequate training for im- 
mediate transference to work at the college 


2W. Farrand, ScHooL AND Socrety, 25: 592-6, 


1927. 
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level. Very early, some of the universities 
attempted to set up affiliated academies, 
which would provide adequate preparation 
for the work which the colleges then offered. 
Most colleges outside of the eastern part of 
the country allowed this experiment with 
their own private preparatory schools to 
lapse after a very brief period. The rea- 
son why this lapse was so universal in the 
North Central and Middle Atlantie States 
was that the public schools so improved 
their offerings that the colleges and univer 
sities felt that the need for such institutions 
was no longer a pressing one. In fact, as 
early as 1871 the University of Michigan 
set in operation a scheme by which certain 
of the high schools of the state would be in- 
spected by the officials of the university, 
and in return the university would allow 
the students graduating from these schools 
to enter any college of the university with- 
out formal examination. This system of 
accrediting has continued until the present 
time. In this concept of accrediting we 
find several points which it would be well 
to examine, in order to clarify for ourselves 
The see- 
ondary work of the prospective college 
terms of units. 


the situation as it exists to-day. 


freshman is measured in 
This measuring stick has been defined by 
the National Committee on 
Standards of and Secondary 
Schools as a fifty-minute period occurring 
four or five days in the week for the period 
Is it not somewhat in- 


Conference 


Colieges 


of one school vear. 
congruous that in a definition of the index 
of the completion of a certain state in aca- 
demie work no mention should be made of 
the level of knowledge, but only of the 
amount of time spent in the classroom 
where the particular subject was taught? 
Indeed, Carl 
Princeton University, has aptly called this 


Professor srigham,* of 


3 President’s Report, University of Michigan, 
1871. 

4Carl C. Brigham, Educational Record, January, 
1934. 
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init a measure of ‘‘the time of exposure.’ 
\We have then an artificial index, which has 
or no relation to the quality of the 
rk done or to the knowledge of the per- 

n involved. 
Another aspect in the present system of 
tification that needs some clarification is 
basis of selection of able students. In 
st cases the student may enter when he 
as the required fifteen or sixteen units of 
‘edit and the recommendation of the prin- 
pal. The expectation has been expressed 
at only those students whose standings 
‘ substantially above that of the average 
the elass will be recommended. This 
somewhat blind trust has resulted, how- 
ver, in some serious abuses. It is open to 
tack by people of influence in the com- 
munity, and, indeed, cases are known in 
which the local board of edueation has 
riven to the principal a mandate that 
very graduate who desires to go to col- 
shall be recommended. Under such 
‘ircumstanees, college faculties have been 
happy to use the results of aptitude tests 
as a basis of discriminat on over which 
they have some control. They realize full 
well that decisions based exclusively on the 
results of such tests are not justified. The 
‘ombination of the high-school record and 
the results of an aptitude test does provide 
a much more adequate basis of selection. 
The relatively unfettered freedom of the 
endowed institutions has enabled them to 
nsist that only students whose scholastic 
standing is a certain per cent. above that 
required for graduation from the secon- 
dary school would be permitted to enter. 
The adoption of such a basis of selection 
by many public institutions has been found 
impossible. Under the pressure of such 
inability they are virtually reduced to the 
position in which the only means of selec- 
tion allowed them is that of the specific 
subjects taken in the high schools. Al- 
though this method of selection has been 


79 
accepted uncritically by many people, we 
must point out the fallacious character of 
such reasoning. For, to say that students 
with a certain set pattern of subjects are, 
in general, more able than their comrades 
who have had any and all other patterns 
of high-school subjects is just as absurd as 
to maintain that all the able men that the 
world has produced have been of one and 
only one physical type and that all persons 
of this type are able men. In the literature 
on the subject we find two reputable studies 
with reference to this point, those of IL. 
Bolembaugh and W. M. Proctor® at Stan- 
ford University, and of H. R. Douglass® at 
the University of Oregon. Both studies are 
coneerned with the effect on the college 
work of a considerable amount of voea- 
tional or practical courses. Bolembaugh 
and Proctor, on the basis of a large number 
of students, state that there is not enough 
difference in college success of the academic 
pattern group and the group with a consid- 
erable amount of vocational study among 
the Stanford men to justify discrimination 
against applicants with as much as 50 per 


cent. vocational work. Douglass studied 


327 members of the class of 1930 in the 
University of Oregon. They were classified 
as to their college grades for five terms, 
their rank on an aptitude test, their high- 
school marks in six subject-matter fields 
and the number of credits earned in high 
school in each of these fields. He found no 
constant relationship between any special 
field of training and success in college. He 
concludes that students entering with less 
than the conventional entrance prescrip- 
tion in terms of high-school credits in cer 
tain favored fields contribute to each of the 
various levels of scholarship in about the 
same proportion as those who met these 
requirements. In fact, if the students who 


5 L. Bolembaugh and W. M. Proctor, Jour. Edue. 
Research, Vol. 15, 1927. 

6H. R. Douglass, North Central Association 
Quarterly, December, 1931. 
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presented more than five units in the voca- 
tional subjects had been refused admission, 
three of the students in the highest 10 per 
cent. of the class would have been elimi- 
nated. This practise concerning specific 
subject requirements is the natural con- 
tinuation of the older classieal tradition 
that a man to be truly cultured must have 
a considerable background in the classics. 
I do not intend to combat this view, but 
merely to observe that it seems inconceiv- 
able that any one should hold that only 
those who have had the classics would be 
eood college material. I am sure that this 
extension of the original tradition was 
never intended, and that most of the clas- 
sicists would agree that their colleagues 
who have had little or no Latin or Greek or 
mathematics or philosophy are not thereby 
and to that extent less able professors and 
scholars. 

There has been considerable discussion 
in recent years about the value of intelli- 
rence test scores or aptitude test results as 
an aid in the selection of students for col- 
lege. This practise has become very ex- 
tended. In most cases, however, the results 
of such tests are not the sole means of 
selection and rejection. The experience of 
most of the eolleges has been that the re- 
sult of such a test or group of tests is not 
in itself an adequate basis for the choice of 
future students. Dean J. B. Johnston,’ of 
the University of Minnesota, has said that 
neither the high-school reeord alone nor 
the results of intelligence tests alone offers 
a satisfactory basis on which to make such 
When both are used together, 
however, the result is more nearly satisfae- 


selection. 


tory. It is understandable why these tests 
are not used as the sole wicket by which a 
person may enter the courtyard of a eol- 
lege. In the first place, when they are 
called intelligence tests, such an appella- 


7 J. B. Johnston, ‘‘ Problems of College Eduea- 
tion,’’ Chapter XIX, edited by Earl Hudelson, 


University of Minnesota Press, 1928. 
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tion is decidedly a misnomer. There is as 
yet no unanimity of opinion as to the na- 
ture of intelligence; consequently, any 
measuring device would be difficult to con- 
struct. As a result of this feeling, tests of 
scholastic aptitude have displaced to a 
large degree the use of intelligence tests. 
They have been devised to test the ability 
of the student to carry in satisfactory man- 
ner work at the college level. 

One topic which is found in the discus 
sion of college entrance requirements is 
that of more satisfactory articulation §be- 
tween the high school and the eollege. The 
exact definition of this articulation is still 
somewhat in doubt. The general meaning 
of the concept is that there should be a 
regular progression as to difficulty and 
complexity of work as the student passes 
through the various grades of the high 
school, such that there be no sudden break 
in his educational experience upon his en- 
trance to college. As an example of the 
extent to which this point of view has been 
earried, G. W. Rosenlof,* of the Depart- 
ment of Edueation of the State of 
Nebraska, claims that so much emphasis 
should not be placed on the act of admis- 
sion, but that there should be an articu- 
lated ‘‘integrated extending 
from the elementary grades through the 
college. He continues that the college 
group acknowledges no appreciable lower- 
ing of the standards because of the pres- 


program”’ 


sure from the secondary school group. 
‘*We must conclude,’’ he says, ‘‘they are 
willing to go all the way in conforming to 
the reasonable demands and expectations 
of the secondary school principals. Cer- 
tainly few ean, in the face of these findings, 
take any steps whatever in asserting their 
own position as to college entrance require- 
ments, when such a position is contrary to 
the expressed wishes of the rank and file 
In this 


8G. W. Rosenlof, North Central Assoc. Quar- 
terly, 8: 3, 1934. 


; 


of our secondary schoo] leaders.”’ 
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tement it would seem that Mr. Rosenlof 
To quote from 


as overreached himself. 
report of the American Association of 

\iversity Professors,’ ‘‘The problem is to 
lve rather than level the gap that sepa- 

tes the college from the high school.’’ 
m the same article we quote the follow- 

‘Surely the diploma of the high 

ol should certify only to the fulfillment 
ts own requirements, and not to qualifi- 
advanced and different 
The two are not the 


tion for more 
rk of the college. 
same by any means, and the diploma that 
ittempts to eover both has little value for 
eollege.’’ Dean J. B. 
Johnston,'® of Minnesota, may be interest- 


The views of 


ng on this point. He says: 
We must consider what kind of transition takes 


ice from the high school to the college. There 


f 
ire essential and very great differences both in 
ectives and in the character of the work done. 
rhe high school requires minds ready to grasp a 
tain relatively simple body of knowledge, and 
dy to use the simpler tools of learning. The 
requires minds capable of growth and de- 
school level, minds 


ypment beyond the high 


h will be able to deal with successively more 
nd more intricate, profound, and difficult subject 
tter, to carry investigation and analysis ever 

leeper and with increasing clearness of insight, 

ind appreciation of the causes and the forces in 
lved.... 


student that the college exists. 


It is for the training of this type of 


Would not perfect articulation in the 
uncritical sense in which it is frequently 
that all the 
classes in 


members of the 
graduating the 
would move naturally and without any 


used 


mean 


high schools 


realization of change into college? What- 
ever type of articulation is desirable 


should, it seems, be limited to the distinctly 
superior student. Further, it would seem 
to me that the faculty of the various col- 
leges should be the ones interested in better 
articulation between the high school and 


the college. For all their students come 


2 Op. cit. 
Op. cit., Chapter XIX. 
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from the high schools, while the secondary 
men admit that the main task of the high 
school is to offer a curriculum for the 67 
per cent. of the students who do not go on 


to college. I am sure that there would be 


no objection to a considerable amount of 
articulation, if the intention is to so con 


nect the parts of the educational system 


that the preparation in the more ele 
mentary unit for the one next in line would 
be more adequate, and, in that way, in 


crease the effectiveness of the work of all 
the units in the system. 

The effect of this difference of 
tween the high sehool and the college is 
well stated by Clyde Furst" in his contri- 
bution to the ‘‘Effective College.’’ He 
believes that college entrance requirements 


aim be 


are the result of many factors, among 
which are the following: (a) ‘‘The belief 
of the sehools that they should provide 


whatever curriculum they believe to be best 
for their students, and that such eurricu- 
lum should admit students to eollege, the 
school curricula thus dominating those of 
the college,’’ and ‘*The belief of the 
colleges that they should provide whatever 
curricula they believe to be best for their 


(b) 


students, fix their entrance requirements 
accordingly, and thus dominate the cur- 
ricula of the schools.’’ This opposition of 
purpose has aided in the development of 
some of the recent changes which have 
taken place in the admission methods of the 
more advanced colleges and universities. 
Several expedients have been adopted to 
bring the control of the admission pro 
cedure more into the hands of the colleges. 
The definiteness of the specifie subject re- 
quirements is being relaxed. Amherst 
states in the last edition of the pamphlet 
for incoming freshmen that there are no 
mandatory subject prerequisites, but that 
the implications of the school records will 
11 Clyde Furst, ‘‘ Effective ’? Chapter V, 
Robert Association of 
1928. 
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be considered. While they may favor stu- 
dents with a classical background, the 
choice is, now, more completely in their 
hands. 

Another situation which has caused the 
colleges to place less credence in the re- 
ports of the high schools is the enormous 
amount of variability in the same subjects 
to be found between different high schools. 
According to T. R. MeConnell,'? dean of 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, only a 
rross approximation of a pupil’s develop- 
ment and store of knowledge can be ob- 
tained from a transcript of his high-school 
record. We should inventory, rather, what 
he knows and what he ean do. The 1933 
Every Pupil Test of Iowa (Academie 
series) showed extremes of frequency of 
over 100 points among students who had 
already received a passing grade in their 
respective high schools, and made it clear, 
further, that there was considerable mag- 
nitude of difference from school to school. 
In the physics examination, for instance, 
two schools on the same test showed a com- 
pletely bimodal distribution; that is, the 
best student in one school received a lower 
grade than the worst student in the other 
school. The same absolute separation was 
found for other subjects. This lack of uni- 
formity among the high schools of the 
country has led to attempts on the part of 
the colleges to define more clearly what 
should be meant by a unit. As T. R. 
McConnell says, a prospective college fresh- 
man can not be taken at his transeript 
value, since this is a measure of the time 
spent and not of accomplishment. Profes- 
sor C. C. Brigham™ corroborates this feel- 
ing when he says that the essential element 
in the present notion of a unit is the time 
of exposure. At Princeton they fixed the 
unit as the passing grade on the College 
Entrance Examinations, making it a mark 


12 T, R. MeConnell, Jour. of Higher Ead., 3: 5, 
253, 1934. 


} 


13 Brigham, loc. cit. 
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of attainment rather than of the time 
elapsed. 

These changes in the attitude toward the 
unit and the difference in the attainment 
level from school to school have given rise 
to some interesting new methods of student 
admission and adjustment. Yale Univer 
sity and Reed College are now placing 
more emphasis on a high grade of scholar 
ship, intellectual capacity and industry, 
than on the specific subjects offered. More 
especially is this the case when the number 
of applicants exceeds the number which 
can be admitted. In discussing the fact 
that the high-school unit is not an index of 
achievement, Dean MeConnell™ states that 
some high-school juniors are better pre 
pared to do college work than the seniors. 
He notes that the Educational Reeords 
Bureau found, in a study done under their 
auspices, that, in a group of independent 
high schools, 24 per cent. of the eleventh 
grade students, 16 per cent. of the tenth 
grade students and 8 per cent. of the ninth 
erade students made scores in an achieve- 
ment test higher than the average score of 
the 1930 freshman class at Columbia Col- 
lege. Similar results were found for other 
subjects. On this basis Cornell College 
now permits students in the eleventh grade 
of high school to take entrance examina- 
tions at the end of that year of school. 
Only those are allowed to enter whose 
marks on these achievement tests are above 
those of 80 per cent. of the freshman class 
at the University of Iowa. After a year of 
experimentation with this new plan of ad- 
mission, the faculty of Cornell College 
adopted this procedure as one of the per- 
manent methods of college entrance. 

At Princeton University there has been 
a transition from the concept of units to be 
required for entrance to that of placement 
in the scheme of the college courses, accord- 
ing to the knowledge of the individual. As 
has been mentioned above, a unit is given 


14 McConnell, loc. cit. 
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eaning in terms of achievement by peg- 
ring it at the passing grade on the Col- 
ve Entrance Examinations in that par- 
ticular subject. A person attaining this 
mark would have 35 per cent. of the stu- 
lent population below him and 65 per 
ent. above. This is at present the mini- 


mum requirement, with the possibility of 
indefinite expansion in the way of honors 
work and advanced placement. Students 
entering the college as freshmen take ex- 
aminations for advanced placement. There 
ire examinations at the four semester lev- 
els, which, if passed, would give entry to 
various advaneed courses. With this fune- 
tional unit, the student with four units of 
Latin or French would be placed in one of 
the freshman courses, while his friend who 
passed the examination to give him five 
units of either of these subjects would be 
placed in one of the sophomore elasses. In 
this manner the concept of the unit and 
that of advanced placement have been wed, 
so that entrance to college and promotion 
in its ranks are now dependent on actual 
achievement or knowledge rather than on a 
certain number of hours residence in a 
classroom. This work of advanced place- 
ment is administered by the admissions 
office and has resulted in 160 per cent. in- 
crease in the enrolment in advanced courses 
in modern foreign languages. In one year 
the enrolment jumped in one course from 
59 to 129 students. 

Similar placement tests in modern for- 
eign language have been used with consid- 
erable sueecess at the University of Wiscon- 
In addition, however, the graduation 
requirements state that a student must 
exhibit proficiency (advanced knowledge) 


sin? 


in a single language, or intermediate 
knowledge (reading knowledge) in two 
languages, ancient or modern. Students 
are allowed to present themselves with or 
without formal hours of credit in the lan- 
guage in which they are examined, the 
actual knowledge of the student being 


15 F, D. Cheydleur, Educ. Record, 15: 2, 1934. 





stressed in this way rather than his being 
asked whether he has had sufficient credit 
hours. Such provision is particularly 
equitable in cases where the student has 
had opportunity for foreign travel and 
study without formal schooling. 

While the University of Minnesota'® uses 
the high-school record and the scholastic 
aptitude test as a selective mechanism, they 
found, upon examining the records of the 
students admitted in 1916-17, that the 
average amount of advanced work (offered 
in the last two years of the high school) 
was from two and one half to three units. 
Interestingly enough, those who took less 
than this amount furnished two thirds of 
all the failures in that year. H. Sorenson 
found no relationship between college sue- 
cess and high-school subjects, except in the 
ease of Latin. Here he found that there 
was a Slight increase in the college marks 
with the number of years of Latin studied 
in the secondary school. Harl R. Doug- 
lass,?? however, finds no significant relation 
between the number of years a subject was 
studied in high school and sueceess in eol- 
lege. Many universities of the East have, 
on the other hand, been using this eriterion 
for some time. Amherst College, in its 
pamphlet for prospective students, states 
that although there are no specifie subject 
prerequisites, selection will favor those ap- 
plicants who have had three or four years 
of the subjects which the faculty feels are 
advisable for adequate college work. 

In an article by President J. A. 
Cousens,!® of Tufts College, we find that 
selection should be based on intelligence 
above the average and a determination by 
comprehensive examinations that the appli- 
cant possesses the tools of a higher eduea- 
tion. These, in the opinion of President 
Cousens, are English, mathematics and his- 
tory. In the discussion of methods in the 


16 Johnston, loc. cit. 
17 Douglass, loc. cit. 
18 J, A. Cousens, ScHooL AND Soctrety, 25: 613, 


1927. 
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report of the American Association of Uni- 


versity Professors,'’ the opinion is ex- 
pressed that the comprehensive examina- 
tion ‘‘is designed to test the candidate’s 
veneral knowledge of a given subject, and 
his intellectual powers, not to ascertain 
whether he has mastered a prescribed book 
or course.’’ This report recommends the 
‘‘new plan’’ of examination devised by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, with 
The plan consists of com- 


four fields of 


some additions. 
prehensive examinations in 
study which are considered essential for 
The 


report suggests that these fields be English, 


any one who attempts college work. 


Latin, mathematies and a modern foreign 


language for the arts degree, and for the 
science degree that a science be substituted 
for Latin. Those units remaining from the 
customary fourteen or fifteen may be made 
up from any which count toward gradua- 
tion from the high school from which the 
eandidate comes. In addition to this plan 
of examination, which is in conformity 
the the College 


Entrance Examination Board, there should 


with recommendations of 


be tests of scholastic aptitude or intelli- 


gence, Which, with personal interviews, 


shall be used in connection with the results 
of the subject examinations. 
In the discussion we have 


foregoing 
touched on the opposition of view-point 
and interest in the field of college entrance 
as it affects the liberal arts college, and the 
fact that functional standards of admission 

the 


are the exception rather than rule. 
With reference to our original problems of 


selection on the basis of ability and prepa- 


1 


ration, the following tentative conelusions 


seem justified. First, the problem of selec- 
tion on the basis of ability or native endow- 
ment is still far from any adequate solu- 
tion. We can, however, say that prediction 
of sueeess in college is more likely to be 
correct when made on the basis of tests of 


scholastic aptitude than any other measur- 


, 


19 Op. et. 
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ing device with which we are acquainted. 
In one sense this might well be expected, 
since these tests were devised to offer pre 
cisely such a basis of prediction. Any sys- 
tem of admission, however, which places 
too much emphasis on the results of such 
tests is certain to do serious injustice ti 
some considerable portion of the applicants. 
On the other hand, they are excellent cor- 
roborative material. The matter of prepa- 
more complex as to 

The method which 


ration is somewhat 
present possibilities. 
seems to present the most satisfactory solu 
tion is that which has recently been adopted 
by Princeton University, and which is in 
the 
American Association of University Profes- 


accord with recommendations of the 
sors and also of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The redefinition of the 
unit, which has been effected at that insti- 
tution, has resulted in a dynamic, func- 
tional measuring stick, which, in addition, 
the 
selection of the students in the hands of the 
Ex- 


amination in the four basie subjects be- 


places entire responsibility for the 


college authorities where it should be. 


lieved to be essential for satisfactory work 
at the college level insures adequate prepa- 
ration for study in any field of human 
knowledge offered by the faculty. Possibly 
even more advantageous is the scheme to 
allow limited placement in advanced classes 
to students who demonstrate their ability 
and preparation therefor, on the basis of 
the comprehensive examinations. Thus we 
have a system of college admission which is 
not so much concerned with the number ot 
hours as with the knowledge possessed, in 
which the promotion of the students is 
dependent entirely on their own ambition 
and ability and in which the selection is 
entirely in the hands of the college faculty. 
In addition to these desirable qualities, the 
plan provides more opportunity for the 
able student from a small school, since he is 
not required to have more than the four 
subjects specified. And it certainly puts 
no undue pressure on the high schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN GERMANY 
4 CORRESPONDENT of the Journal of the Amer- 
Medieal 


for Germany in 


Association writes that a census 
1906 showed that 1.48 
cent. of every 1,000 inhabitants are crippled 
the 
Landwehr, of the Municipal Health Department 


children. According to definition of Dr. 

‘ Cologne, eripples are persons “who as a re 
t of abnormalities of the motor apparatus are 
permanently injured in using it that their 
ty to compete in the working market and 

arn a living is diminished.” 

The national census of eripples for 1925 

the total 

around sixty to every 10,000 inhabitants (with- 


1926 gives as number of eripples 
including those injured in the war); of 
ese almost two thirds are classed as severely 


crippled. The severely injured are defined as 


“persons whose normal motor ability has beens 
permanently impaired or whose body form de- 
viates strongly from the norm.” The correspon- 
dent points out that it is difficult to determine 
the amount of orthopedic defects in the popu- 


tion and it is almost impossible to evaluate 


a 
them, especially because in eripples the interre- 
lation of the factors producing the irregularity 
are more varied than in any other field of social 
In 1932 and 1933 Dr. Landwehr elassi- 
tied 2,500 eases of the Public Welfare Office in 
Cologne. These statistics comprise only children 


and young people up to 25 


b ology. 


years of age, in- 
cluding weak-minded and mentally unbalanced 
patients. Of 
minor impairments (syndaetylia, slight foot or 


these cases, 16 per cent. were 
spinal deformities), 40.2 per cent. of the pa- 
tients were erippled (that is, with recent bone 
tuberculosis, severe curvature of the spine, de 
formities of the large joints, loss of a limb, and 
some were in need of institutional care); 43.8 


per cent. were still under observation. From 


the sociological point of view, 18.3 per cent. of 
2,900 people under welfare station care are clas- 
sified as severely crippled; of these, 10.3 per 
cent. are unable to walk; 20.7 per cent. evinced 
a high degree of kyphosis; this group ineludes 
patients presenting internal injuries and _fis- 
tulas, and dwarfs; 14.7 per cent. showed arm 
mpairments such as stiffening of the large arm 
joints in an unfavorable position, complete 


paralysis of these joints and severely mutilated 


hands; 16.4 per cent. are one-handed and have 
arm and hand paralyses that are attributable to 
the loss of the hand; 37.9 per cent. show sueh 
leg abnormalities as unsteady, dragging walk, 


re 
and congenital and spasmodic paralyses; 
bulky 


At this point it should be mentioned that body 


this 


also ineludes persons with prostheses. 
injuries, as the loss of an arm dating from birth, 
so seldom offer physical difficulties to the per 
sons afflicted that many of them are eapable of 
The 


In a census taken in 


normal business occupations. number of 
congenital cripples varies. 
one of Berlin’s larger districts, for example, the 
total number of cripples amounted to 5.5 per 
cent., whereas the national census of erippled 
children and adults up to 20 years of age is 39.9 
per cent. and in the advanced age groups 16.6 
per cent. Therein lies the great tendency to as 
sume in young eripples the presence of a birth 
injury, although it may not have been proved. 
Closer analysis might reveal that 16 per cent. 
of “congenital defects” more elosely approaches 
the true situation and is perhaps the minimal 


estimate. 


THE GRANTING OF DEGREES BY 
PRIVATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE various states in the union are assuming 
greater supervision over privately controlled col- 
leges and universities, especially when giving 
them authority to grant academic degrees, ac 
cording to an announcement made by the Office 
of Edueation. 

Approximately half of the state laws require 
privately controlled institutions of higher edu 
cation to meet certain educational standards be 
fore they are granted charters of incorporation. 


state 


Unless the state board of education, the 
superintendent of publie instruction or similai 
educational agency specifically approves, the in 
stitutions are not permitted to obtain a charte: 
in ten states. 

There are also a considerable number of states 
in which a continuing supervision over the col- 
leges exercised after their 


and universities is 


charters have been granted. In such cases, the 
institutions are compelled to maintain a mini 
mum quality of higher education as indicated 


1 


by their courses of study, number of faculty 
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and graduation require- 


members, admission 


ments, and similar items. Statutes of eleven 


states provide for an inspection or visitation of 
revoking of their ae- 
states in the 


the institutions, while a 


crediting 1s authorized by seven 
event that they fail to keep up the prescribed 
standards of instruction. 

A bulletin issued by the Office of Education, 
entitled “Supervision Exercised by States Over 
Institutions of Higher 


Privately ( ontrolled 


Kducation,” gives details concerning states that 
have adopted laws placing restrictions on the 
right of privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities to grant degrees. Twenty states have 
enacted such laws. Among them are Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York and Pennsylvania, where 
rigid requirements are in force. 

No colleges or universities are permitted in 
the above-mentioned states to confer academie 
degrees unless they have from $100,000 to $500,- 
000 in property, endowment or resources as 4 
that 
furnished to the 


ruarantee an adequate academie program 


will be students upon whom 
degrees are conterred. 

In three states, Connecticut, Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, institutions of higher learning under 
private control must obtain authority from the 
state legislature before they are allowed to con- 
fer degrees. Ten states prescribe penalties in- 
cluding jail sentenees and fines for the illegal 


or fraudulent granting of degrees. 


FRATERNITIES AT DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 
A speciAL dispatch from Hanover, N. H., to 
The New York a committee 


is being organized to investigate the fraternity 


Times states that 


situation at Dartmouth College. 

With one exception, the fraternities at Dart- 
mouth are national, many of them dating back 
It is 
being asked whether Dartmouth should follow 
the trend at Yale, Harvard and Princeton and 


to the middle of the nineteenth century. 


reduce the national Greek letter societies to the 
Unlike the fraternities in 


most of the smaller colleges, where the frater- 


status of loeal elubs. 


nity is a center of student life, the Dartmouth 
chapters comprise in their membership only 
about half the student body and do not serve 
meals in the houses. 

This fact gives the fraternity a place secon- 
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dary to the college, which is the general desire 
among Dartmouth men. 

Three courses are said to be open to the eom- 
mittee. The first would be to allow the fraterni- 
ties to remain as they are; the second to modify 
their status to that of local clubs, and the third, 
their abolition. The last course is deemed un- 
likely, because the college has no general stu- 
dent union, although such a project has been 
under contemplation for a long time. 

President Hopkins has called upon the com- 
mittee not only to determine the situation at 
Dartmouth but also to make “an investigation, 
a survey and a review of the conditions of un- 
dergraduate life in the modern college.” 

Headed by Professor R. R. Larmon, the Han- 
over members of the committee will meet soon to 
lay the groundwork of the investigation, and 
later will communicate by mail with the out-of- 
town members. Within a few months the entire 
committee will assemble at Hanover. 

Members of the committee include a distin- 
guished list of names in the graduate, adminis- 
trative, faculty and undergraduate fields. The 
alumni members include the following: 


Frank Drake, ’02, of Pittsburgh, president of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation; Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
702, superintendent of the Butler Hospital in 
Providence, R. I.; James M. Mathes, ’11, head of 
the New York advertising firm bearing his name; 
Lloyd D. Brace, ’25, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Boston. 


TRAINING AGENCIES FOR THE 
TEACHER LIPRARIAN 

SEVERAL years ago, at the instigation of the 
North Central Association of College and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the United States Government 
was led to make a study of the national system 
of secondary education. Its printed report on 
the library in the school gives renewed emphasis 
to the need for library services in the light ot 
a changing curriculum and new techniques of 


study and teaching. At the same time it sup- 


ports the national tendency toward a demand 
for a professionally trained school library per- 
sonnel which ean offer the skilled organization 
of materials, the directed use of books and the 
thorough knowledge of adolescent literature nec- 
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y to carry out the curriculum and to build 
rsitied reading interests. 

(n analysis of the training needed to earry 
the library program indicates that a full 
of professional study is highly desirable. 

Because the number of pupils does not mate 

y affect the quality or breadth of service to 

be given the Board of Edueation for Librarian- 


recommends such training for librarians 


f 


ng in the small school as well as in the 
one. It does recognize, however, that 
incial conditions in the smaller schools and in 
e rural districts frequently make it impossible 
the sehool authorities to employ full-time 
fessionally trained school librarians. The 
son appointed must rather be a teacher-li- 
ian, one who is trained to give part-time 
rvice both as a teacher and as a librarian. 


he training of these teacher-librarians ob- 


isly belongs to the teacher-training agencies, 


re, during the four years of undergraduate 


y, a major and a minor in the two fields can 
he followed. In recognition of the existing 
tuation the American Library Association 
Council has adopted minimum requirements for 
teacher-librarian training agencies as prepared 
by the Board of Edueation for Librarianship. 
These are concerned only with curricula at least 
half year in length as the board is convinced 
that training of any less amount is not sufficient 
to give the basie skill and knowledge needed for 
service in even the smallest school. 

Students enrolling for teacher-librarian train- 
ng under the plans indicated by these minimum 
requirements should be made fully aware of the 
fact that even the best of such training does not 
onstitute what is known as full professional 
training for school librarianship. Such prepa- 

tion must be sought in all aceredited profes- 
sional library schools which are now organized 


largely on a graduate basis. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


FIGURES given out by Yale University show 
hat last year a total number of nearly 600,000 
people visited the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts, 
the Peabody Museum of Natural History, the 
Children’s Department of the Peabody Museum, 
the Sterling Memorial Library and the Yale Ob- 
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servatory to inspect the special exhibitions ar 
ranged by the various departments of the uni 
versity. No figures are available respecting the 
number of people who attended the 614 free 
events such as lectures and concerts held at the 
university during the year, but the total num- 
ber runs into many thousands. One figure of 
especial interest indicates that the attendance at 
the Peabody Museum since the new building was 
erected eight and a half years ago is 770,000 or 
nearly five times the population of New Haven. 

Two hundred and eighty-one free lectures 
were given by the university in practically every 
field of knowledge, ranging from art to zoology, 
and some of the world’s most eminent authorities 
were brought to New Haven to report on the 
most yvecent developments in their respective 
fields. Ineluded were such men as Thomas 
Mann, Arnold J. Toynbee, Ralph D. Blumen 
feld, Philip J. Noel Baker, Professor John 
Dewey, Professor Hans Spemann, Protesser 
David M. S. Watson, Air Commodore Peregrine 
F., M. Fellowes, Laurence Binyon and Professor 
Reginald A. Daly. 

Professor Spemann, who is director of the 
Zoological Institute at the University of Frei- 
burg, is considered an outstanding authority in 
his field and gave a series of seven lectures at 
Yale on the Silliman Foundation. The Francis 
Bergen lectures were given by Stark Young, Mr. 
Blumenfeld, Madame Olga Samaroff and Rachel 
Crothers. Three leading journalists, Dean Carl 
W. Ackerman, of Columbia University; Leland 
Stowe, and Willis J. Abbot, spoke on the Block 
Foundation, which was established to promote a 
better understanding of the press as a political 
foree and its relation to the public. Mr. Toyn 
bee, who is director of studies at the Royal In 
stitute of International Affairs in London, gave 
a Bromley lecture, and Professor Noel Baker 
gave the Dodge lectures on “Responsibilities of 
Citizenship.” Professor Dewey gave the Dwight 
H. Terry lectures on “Religion in the Light of 
Science and Philosophy.” 

The lecturers came from eight foreign coun 
tries as well as from all parts of the United 
States and represented England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Soviet Russia, Switzerland, Bel 
gium and Spain. The year’s lectures covered 
sixteen fields of knowledge and were divided as 


follows: art 52, medicine 28, literature 21, polit- 
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ical seience 27, sociology 26, archeology 11, re- 
ligion 19, geology 15, biology 21, chemistry 8, 
mathematics 15, history 6, linguisties 11, philos- 
ophy 9, anthropology 4 and physies 8. Fitty- 
eight members of the Yale University faculty 
gave public lectures at the university during the 
year, in addition to a large number of talks 
before various New Haven organizations. In 
non-technical language Professor Carl O. Dun- 
bar described the Yale Expedition to Newfound- 
land; Professor Edwin Borchard lectured on 
“American Foreign Pohey”; Professor Richard 
S. ‘Lull explained changing views of evolution, 
and Professor Edward Sapir discussed the rela- 
tion of culture and personality. In addition to 
the lectures there were a large number of debates 
and prize speaking contests which were attended 


by many. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUI- 
DANCE AND PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Tue American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, formed last spring to co- 
ordinate and unify the work of national so- 
cieties concerned with educational and voca- 
tional adjustment of American youth, will hold 
its first annual convention at the Hotel Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, from February 20 

to 23. 

During the past several years, various na- 
tional groups active in this field have recognized 
that they had similar aims, and therefore that 
closer cooperation would benefit each organi- 
zation. Aided by the Carnegie Corporation, 
eleven of these national groups have organized 
under the name of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personne] Associations. 

Organizations comprising this council include: 
American College Personnel Association; Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations; Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women; Na- 
tional Federation of Bureaus of Occupations; 
National Voeational Guidance Association; Per- 
sonnel Research Federation; Southern Woman’s 
Edueational Alliance; Teachers College Person- 
nel Association. In addition to the active mem- 
bership, there are three affiliated organizations: 
the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars; the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs and the Eastern 
College Personnel Officers. Four of these asso- 
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ciations will hold their annual meetings at At- 
lantie City in addition to participating in the 
program of the council. 

The February convention will lay stress on 
informal group conferences, round table discus- 
sions, symposiums at which practical demonstra- 
tions will be given, and various other discussion 
procedures. Less emphasis will be given to set 
and formal speeches, particularly to those by 
men outside the field; rather a “working con- 
vention” has been arranged, with the emphasis 
upon speakers with a record of successful ex- 
perience. 

Some of the speakers listed include Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President Mary E. 
Woolley, Dr. Thomas Alexander, Dr. Glen U. 
Cleeton, Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Professor 
Lyman Bryson, Professor George E. Myers, 
Edith Campbell, Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Clyde R. Miller, Professor Harry D. Kitson and 
Professor Walter B. Jones. 

One of the most comprehensive programs has 
been arranged by the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, which will include sympo- 
siums, school visitations, demonstrations of the 
interview method, business meetings, general 
sessions and informal group conferences. A 
conference on the guidance of non-employed 
and unemployed will take place on Thursday 
morning. On Friday morning a discussion on 
problems in research will be held, followed by 
section and group meetings for college officers, 
teachers of occupations, secondary school coun- 
selors, educators in rural areas, state super- 
visors and college teachers of guidance. 


ZOOLOGICAL EXHIBITS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

AT the recent meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the De- 
partment of Zoology of the University of Pitts- 
burgh presented a series of exhibits prepared 
for the general public. The department re- 
garded their presentation as essentially an ex- 
periment in adult education and attempted to 
show first both the variability and constant 
properties of the materials with which the zoolo- 
gist works, then the technique of research, and 
finally, some of the methods, results and goals 
of zoological teaching. 

The variability of living matter was suggested 
by a wall banked in living evergreens and 
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sinst whieh spread the “Tree of Life.” At 
ends of its branehes were windows behind 
indirectly lighted aquaria filled with liv- 


representatives of each of the important 


al groups were shown. These animals, the 


iblie was told, were representative ot those 
ose adaptive changes had proved successful in 

re and were contrasted with miniature 
dels of reptiles whose changes led to their 
tinction millions of years ago. Variation in 
process was illustrated by the results of recent 
idies on the giant moth Cecropia, with pinned 
specimens to show the types found in various 
ealities and with living moths walking about 
ver the map that outlined their habitats. 

The eonstant properties of all living matter 
were next shown to be an ability to rebuild the 
body from non-living materials, a responsive- 
ness to the conditions of the surroundings, re- 
production, growth and differentiation and that 
the whole organism results from the integrated 
activities of the various parts of the body. To 
illustrate these phases of life was a chart show- 
ng the principles of the Mendelian laws of he- 
redity by means of living mice, a series of foetal 
pigs whose bodies have been made glass-like to 
show their skeletons stained in searlet, the re- 
cording of a turtle’s heart beat under normal 
conditions and after it has recovered from being 
frozen to 200 degrees below zero, and a series of 
mechanieal diagrams that stress the integration 
of body aetivities. 

Then, research in zoology was suggested with 
the most modern microscope (as the greatest 
product of man’s ingenuity) set in the center of 
the scene. Around it on table and wall were a 
model of the original Leeuwenhoek microscope 
and portraits of the bewigged inventor who lived 
in the seventeenth century and of other early 
microseopists. The use of the microscope is 
further shown in anatomical discovery, in re- 
redity, in medicine, in the detection of crime 
and as a modern hobby. 

A little theater was operated morning and 
afternoon showing unusual motion pictures of 
insects in their natural surroundings (insects 
moulting and eateching other insects and fish), 
living mieroseopie animals projected under high 
that a cell that 
dredth of an inch long was seen at least six 
inches in length, and the Seeing Eye, the work 


magnifieation so is one-hun- 
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of the dogs that lead the blind shown by means 
of motion pictures and by the actual demon 
strations of one of these dogs and her master. 

A reading room stocked with the most reeent 
zoological publications was set up for the use of 
visiting zoologists. 


Rosert T. Hanct 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
VERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


ALAN CHESTER VALENTINE, professor in the 


UNI- 


department of history at Yale University and 
master of Pierson College, has been elected to 
succeed Dr. Rush Rhees as the fourth president 


of the University of Rochester. 


President Rhees presented his resignation t 
the trustees in 1930, but it was not accepted at 
that time. On June 10, 1933, he definitely re 
newed his resignation and urged that his request 
be accepted to take effect as soon as his sue 
cessor could be selected. 

A communication from the University ot 
Rochester states that the search for a successor 
to President Rhees was prolonged over a period 
of eighteen months due to the exacting quali 
fications established at the outset. A man was 
sought who had youth, sound academic back 
ground, administrative ability, personality and a 
sympathetic interest in the professional schools 
as well as in the university. According to Ed 
ward G. Nye, secretary of the board of trustees 
and chairman of the nominating committee, Mr. 
Valentine meets these requirements. 

Mr. Valentine’s work as chairman of admis 
sions for Yale University will prevent his leay 
ing his present position until August, when he 
will take a month’s holiday, after which he will 
assume his new position. 

In commenting on the election of his successor 


President Rhees said: 


Our university is to be warmly congratulated on 


securing the consent of Professor Valentine to be 


our next president. He will bring to his work hers 


the fruits of a fine training and a rich experience. 


Undergraduate life in Swarthmore, one of the 


best small colleges in America, followed by gradu 


ate work at the University of Pennsylvania, with 


later residence as a Rhodes scholar in Balliol Col 


lege, Oxford, have given him a basis for under 
standing of youth and our problems in college 
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education, which promises much for his leadership 
here. His high appreciation of our developments 
in the field of music and medical education insure 
his intelligent cooperation in the work of those 
schools. 

His record as a teacher and executive at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania and Yale indicates high com- 
petency for leadership at Rochester. The combined 
strength and winsomeness of his personality give 
ready explanation of the successes he has attained 
hitherto, and it is a source of deep satisfaction to 
us that he recognizes in Rochester an opportunity 
for service which is a chailenge worthy of his train- 
ing and abilities. 

He is sure to win the confidence of all with 
whom, and for whom, he will work here, and our 
enthusiastic weleome awaits him and his wife and 


children. 


DR. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


A MEMORIAL service for Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, chancellor emeritus of New York Uni- 
versity, who died on November 3, was held on 
January 17. Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, who 
succeeded Dr. Brown as chancellor, presided, 
and Dr. John H. Finley delivered the principal 
address. 

In reporting the death of Dr. Brown to the 
Board of Regents on November 16, Commis- 
sioner of Edueation Frank P. Graves reealled 
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that at the University Convocation in 1930 the 
University of the State of New York conferred 
upon Chancellor Brown the honorary degree oi 
doctor of laws “in recognition of his eminence 
as a scholar, administrator and educationa|! 
leader.” Commissioner Graves continued: 


Starting his career at an early age as teacher 
and public school administrator, Dr. Brown con- 
tinued it in the field of teaching education unti! 
he was called to the office of United States Com- 
missioner of Education. This office he held until 
he entered upon his 22 years of service as chancel- 
lor of New York University. Under his guidance 
New York University met with an unprecedented 
material and educational growth, and developed 
into the great institution it has now become. In 
the death of Chancellor Brown we have lost an 
educational leader whom the University of the 
State of New York was proud to claim as an hon- 
orary alumnus. 


The Board of Regents adopted the following 
resolution : 

Voted, That the Board of Regents records its 
high esteem for the sound character, broad scholar- 
ship and eminent executive ability of the late Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, chancellor emeritus of New York 
University, and its sincere regret that death has 
taken this distinguished honorary alumnus of the 
University of the State of New York. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


JAMES GRAFTON Rogers, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Law School and Assistant See- 
retary of State of the United States from 1931 
to 1933, has been appointed master of Timothy 
Dwight College at Yale University. Dean 
Rogers will also be attached to the faculty of 
the School of Law, to which he goes in Febru- 
ary as Sterling visiting lecturer. He will as- 
sume his work as master of Timothy Dwight 
College next fall when the building, which is 
now under construction, will be completed. 
Timothy Dwight College, which is one of the 
new undergraduate colleges made possible by 
the gift of Edward S. Harkness, is named in 
honor of the eighth president of Yale and his 


grandson, the twelfth president. 


FREDERICK COYKENDALL has been reelected 
chairman of the board of trustees of Columbia 
University. Marcellus Hartley Dodge will serve 





again as clerk. New members of standing com- 
mittees, named to fill vacancies caused by ex- 
piration of terms, are Stephen G. Williams, to 
succeed Mr. Dodge on the committee on educa- 
tion; William B. Symmes, Jr., to sueceed Mr. 
Williams on the buildings and grounds commit- 
tee; Dr. Everett W. Gould on the honors com- 
mittee, and Richard G. Babbage on the commit- 
tee on legal affairs. Mr. Coykendall is the 
nineteenth chairman of the trustees since the 
reorganization of Columbia University in 1787. 


THE John Marshall College of Law, Jersey 
City, N. J., has elected Alexander F. Ormsby 
as dean of the college to sueceed the late Su- 
preme Court Justice James F. Minturn. Mr. 
Ormsby was one of those instrumental in the 
founding of the institution in 1929 and has been 
its vice-president since that time. 


THE REVEREND WILBOUR E. SAUNDERS, execu- 
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‘retary of the Rochester Federation of 
Churches, has been appointed to the post of 
ead master of the Peddie School for Boys, 
lichtstown, N. J. He will sueceed the late 
Roger Williams Swetland, who was head master 
thirty-four years. 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, acting director of 
reign languages of the New York City schools, 

been appointed director. In this position 
be in charge of the teaching of foreign 


iages in both senior and junior high schools. 


pn. WauTER REGINALD Bert, of the Royal 
ve of Surgeons, London, has been ap- 
d librarian of the Columbia University 
\fedical School to fill the vacancy caused by the 
in October of Alfred L. Robert. 
Dr. CHARLES W. CovuuTer, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has been named professor and head 
the department of sociology at the Univer- 
of New Hampshire. 
Dr. Hartan L. McCracken, formerly presi- 
ent of Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, has been 
ed professor of economics in the College of 


Commerce at the Louisiana State University. 


Dr. JoHN HENRY WiGMore, formerly dean of 
he faculty of law at Northwestern University, 
will be lecturer on the law of evidence at the 
Harvard Law School for the second half of the 

ademie vear. 

Dr. WittiAM GorHAM Rice, JR., professor 
! law at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
ppointed by Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, to be United States Labor Commissioner 
nd to represent this country at the Interna- 
tional Labor Offiee at Geneva. 


On the occasion of the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, the Distinguished Service Award was 
presented to Professor A. E. Parkins, of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
le, Tenn. The award was established two 
rs ago and the first recipient was the late 
William M. Davis, of Harvard University. Last 
vear the award was conferred on Professor R. 
H. Whitbeck, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. FraNK L. MartIN, associate dean of the 
School of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
sourl, was eleeted president of the American 
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Association of Schools and Departments ol 
Journalism at their annual meeting held in Chi- 
eago from December 27 to 29. Thirty-one 
schools are represented in the organization, of 
which fifteen have separate schools of jour 


nalism and sixteen departments of journalism. 


C. L. BREWER, professor ol physical educea- 
tion at the University of Missouri, was elected 
president of the College Physical Education As 
sociation at the annual meeting held in New 
York City during the Christmas holidays. He 
has also been elected chairman of the college 
and university section of the American Physical 
Edueation Association for the annual meeting, 
which will be held in Pittsburgh on April 26 
and 27. 

Dr. Ben G. GRAHAM, superintendent of the 
schools of Pittsburgh, has been elected president 
of the Pennsylvania Education Association, and 
Dr. M. H. Thomas, superintendent of schools 
for Harrisburg, first vice-president. J. Herbert 
Kelley has been reelected secretary. 

PROFESSOR FRANK L. KLEEBERGER, head of 
the department of physical education of the 
University of California at Berkeley, has re 
turned from a six months’ sabbatical leave of 
absenee, which he spent in visiting and studying 
physical education work in the universities of 


the East and the Middle West. 


PROFESSOR PASQUALE CONTALDI, supervisor 
of edueation for Italy, will arrive in the United 
States during the latter part of January. He 
plans to stay in this country during the months 
of February and March. 

Mr. B. H. Mo.esworrtn, who is in charge of 
the Workers Educational Association in Queens 
land, has returned to Australia from a visit to 
Kurope and America, where he investigated 


various developments in adult education. 


Dr. FreperRicK K. Morris, professor of geol 
ogy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
O2V; spoke at the meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Association of Greater Boston on Janu- 
ary 11. His subject was “Time and Our Ways 
of Thinking.” 
the spring of 1933. 


The association was founded in 
The meeting was in charge 
of the executive committee, which is made up of 
Karl T. 


setts Institute of Technology; James B. Conant, 


Compton, president of the Massachu- 
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president of Harvard University; Jane Louise 
Mesick, Simmons College, secretary, and Joseph 
Kk. Perry, treasurer. 

Dr. JAMES Bryanr Conant, president of 
Harvard University, will be the guest of honor 
and principal speaker at the one hundred and 
eleventh annual dinner of the Economie Club 
of New York, to be held at the Hotel Astor on 
Monday evening, January 21. James P. War- 
burg, 
speakers will include David EK. Lilienthal, di- 
rector of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
Wendell L. K. Wilkie, president of the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation. 


president of the club, will preside and 


Dr. Harotp Wiis Dopps, president of 
Princeton University, left on January 13 for 
a speaking tour through the Western States. 
Hlis itinerary includes addresses to Princeton 
alumni associations in St. Paul, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Franeiseo, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles, Denver and Kansas City. 


Dr. Grorce F. Zook, formerly U. 8S. Com- 
missioner of Education and now director of the 
American Council on Edueation, spoke at the 
recent convoeation of the University of Cinein- 
nati. He will also speak at the mid-winter con- 
vocation at Washington College, Chestertown, 
Maryland, which will be held on February 21. 


Dr. FELIX FRANKFURTER, professor of law at 
Harvard University, will give a series of six lee- 
tures on problems of American federalism at 
the New School for Social Research, beginning 
on February 18. 


Dr. LasceLLeES ABERCROMBIE, Hildred Carlile 
professor of English literature at Bedford Col- 
lege, University of London, since 1929, will de- 
liver the Turnbull poetry lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins University during the first two weeks 
in April. His subject will be “The Poetry of 
Wordsworth.” 

Dr. W. S. Taytor, dean of the College of 
Edueation at the University of Kentucky, will 
be the speaker at the commencement exercises 
to be held on January 28 for the mid-year grad- 
uating class at the university. 

Dr. James HavGuron Woops, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard University, died in 
Tokyo on January 14 at the age of seventy 


years. 
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Tue Rev. Patrick J. McHuau, since 1920 
dean of Boston College, died on January 10 at 
the age of forty-nine years. 

Dr. WittiAM Harrison SuHort, since 1917 ex- 
ecutive director of the Motion Picture Researe) 
Council, died on January 10 at the age of sixty. 
six years. Dr. Short was associated with Dr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, who is honorary president of the 
council. 

Sir Jonn WituiAM Murray, for twenty-six 
years a member of the education committee ot 
the London County Couneil, died on December 
23 at the age of sixty-three years. 

THE twenty-first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges opened on Janu- 
ary 17 at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia. At the afternoon session of the first 
day there was planned a series of sectional meet- 
ings, including one on personnel guidance, to be 
led by Dean Eugenie A. Leonard, of Syracuse 
University; another on measurements in relation 
to teaching, led by Dean C. S. Boucher, of the 
University of Chicago; and a third on competi- 
tive methods of recruiting, led by President 
Charles J. Turck, of Centre College. In the 
evening there was a mass meeting with a radio 
broadcast, at which it was expected that Owen 
D. Young would be the speaker. On the morn- 
ing of the eighteenth brief reports were given 
summarizing the papers of the previous after- 
noon and a series of interpretations on the prog- 
ress of American colleges in definite fields dur- 
ing the last two decades. 


THE National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion will hold its annual conference in Atlantic 
City, from February 19 to 22. Officers of the 
association are: President, Susan J. Ginn, di- 
rector of vocational guidance, Boston Public 
Schools; executive secretary and editor of the 
magazine, Fred C. Smith, Harvard University; 
chairman of program committee, R. B. Cun- 
liffe, professor of education, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 


THE eleventh annual Junior High School Con- 
ference, sponsored by New York University, will 
be held at the School of Education, on Friday 
and Saturday, March 8 and 9. The general sub- 
ject for the conference is: Junior high school 
pupils—how can they achieve democracy ? 
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‘ae Monroe County Medical Society of New 


sey, according to the Journal of the Amer- 
Medical Association, is carrying out a spe- 
plan to provide eye examinations for a 
ip of indigent children who could not obtain 

tion at hospital outpatient departments. A 
vey showed that 1,210 children were in need 
refractions and that the hospitals would not 
ible to accommodate them for many months. 
the 


iblic safety and publie welfare committees of 


[he medical society in conference with 
city couneil agreed to make the examinations 
the sum of $2,420, all to be completed by 
end of 1934. 


November 1, members of the society had com- 


Between September 15 and 
pleted 575 refractions. Glasses are to be fur- 
shed by the department of public welfare and 


rious lay organizations. 


As a contribution in the celebration of the 
ree hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
ondary schools in the United States, the Uni- 
ersity of Denver has arranged a special series 
radio programs which are broadeast on Tues- 
lays and Thursdays from 4:45 to 5:15 over 
KOA of the National 
Weekly broadeast periods will be 


Station Broadeasting 
Company. 

ven during February, starting on February 5, 
as follows: 
American Secondary School,’ Dr. Rolland J. 
Walters, dean of the College of Liberal Arts; 
‘The Secondary School of To-morrow,” Charles 


“Story of the Development of the 


Greene, assistant superintendent in charge of 
secondary schools in Denver; ‘Demonstrations 
of the Modern High School Activities,” 
Mr. John Kendall, director of 


under 
he direction of 

usic in the Denver Publie Schools; “Then and 
Now in Secondary Edueation,” a dramatie skit 
arranged by students in the history of education 
classes under the direction of Dr. A. E. Joyal, 
University of Denver. 

THE new Student Union Building at the Uni- 
versity of Denver was formally opened for use 
The 


building was made possible by funds raised by 


iring the first week of the winter quarter. 


student subseriptions, benefit donations and spe- 
cial assessments. The fund was begun in 1929 
with a donation of $50 from a Student Associa- 
The 
new Student Union Hall oeeupies a building for- 
It will 


be used as a center for all student activities, a 


tion surplus and has grown steadily sinee. 


merly used as the old Carnegie Library. 
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gathering place tor students between elasses and 
a center for social activities. 
Field Mu 


is emphasized by the 


THE educational influence of the 
seum of Natural History 
fact that approximately 2,700,000 persons vis 
1934. This 


1,991,469 visitors who 


ited the museum during figure in 


cludes both the entered 
the museum building from January 1 to Decem 
ber 31, 700,000 
persons, mostly children, reached by extra-mural 
Outside 


inclusive, and the more than 


edueational activities. activities are 


separately endowed units. 
Harris Publie Sehool 


1,300 


conducted by two 
these, the N. W. 


Department, cireulates some 


One of 
Extension 
traveling exhibits throughout the school system 
of Chieago which are seen by about 500,000 
children. The other is Nelson 
Anna Louise Raymond Foundation, which sends 


the James and 


lecturers to address children in their classrooms 
and assemblies on natural history subjects, thus 
reaching more than 200,000. 

Lorp Exarn, chairman of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, speaking at the recent annual 
meeting of the Liverpool Union of Girls’ Clubs, 
referred to the system of junior instruction cen- 
ters which the new Unemployment Act seeks to 
develop. The report on the subject which had 
been made to the trustees emphasized two es 
sentials, a competent staff and adequate build 
ings, for neither of which, so far, was there 
anything like adequate provision. 
the report, instruction must differ essentially 
that 


not 


According to 


the elementary schools. 


neglecting esthetie and artistie ae- 


from 
While 


tivities, it must emphasize the 


given in 


importance of 
eraftwork and physical training, ineluding or 
ganized games. The centers would have to vater 
for boys and girls straight from school and for 
those who become unemployed after a period 
of purely manual and non-progressive work, 
while special provision would have to be made 
for boys and girls of the “black-coated” type. 
The teachers who would have to deal with this 
wide range of human material would need wide 


human sympathy, boundless tact and a keen 


sense of humor, and must be physically fit. 
Many local authorities would have to build 


junior instruction centers in the full knowledge 
that the decreasing school output following the 
peak year, 1937, would make those buildings 
less and less necessary. Lord Elgin put for- 
ward, for the consideration of those concerned, 
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the suggestion that this state of affairs might 
offer an opportunity to the community to join 


up voluntary and statutory efforts in the pro- 
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vision of buildings which could be used imme- 
diately as junior instruction centers and later 
as boys’ or girls’ clubs. 


DISCUSSION 


THE ACTIVITY MOVEMENT 

Ir seems that as soon as an educational move- 
ment which has become distinet enough to 
acquire a name of its own is made the subject 
of a special study, the name turns out to be a 
mystery signifying everything in general and 
nothing in particular. Thus, when W. A. 
Brownell investigated the “Supervised Study 
Movement,” he listed some fourteen different 
types of technique, each of which was desig- 
nated as “supervised study.” It looked as 
though the term had no concept behind it. A 
more recent example is the treatment given the 
“Activity Movement” in the thirty-third Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. A student who expects to gain an 
idea of the activity movement from this study 
is likely to come to the conclusion that “perhaps 
there ain’t no such animal.” 

If, however, we turn to the history of eduea- 
tion we get a much broader view of reforms and 
reformers and we see that all our so-called 
movements are nothing more than attempts to 
bring learning into closer contact with real life 
as it is earried on from day to day. In the 
early days of the human race, schools were not 
needed. All that was to be learned came 
through participation in the social process itself. 
Edueation and life were one. But as society 
progressed and the business of living became 
more complex, there accumulated so large a body 
of knowledge and skills which had to be mas- 
tered before they could be used that schools and 
formal education became a necessity. Finally, 
education was cut off completely from life and 
became an artificial, lifeless preparation for life. 
More and more the school built up a place for 
itself outside of the real world—a place in 
which there grew up 2 decided bias toward the 
verbal and the abstract. Books and words 
became the subject of instruction—bare symbols 
took the place of real things. 

This tendency toward an exaggerated intellee- 
tualism and empty verbalism, so thoroughly 
ingrained in school life after centuries of slow 
development, gave rise to many reactions. “Too 


much time is given to words”; “words are but 
the images of matter’; “not the shadows ot 
things, but the things themselves are to be 
brought before youth”; ete., began to appear in 
educational writings as far back as the Middle 
Ages. Then came Comenius and the first deti 
nite step back to sense realism. Comenius in- 
troduced the idea of using pictures to represent 
the things designated by words. Words and 
things were to be learned together—the picture 
of the thing to be associated with the word rep- 
The names of plants, animals, 
stars and stones were learned in connection 


resenting it. 


with pictorial representations. Printed words 
were brought nearer real life. 

In the eighteenth century, learning came stil! 
nearer the realities of life through the influence 
of Pestalozzi. Instead of words and pictures in 
the classroom, he advocated the use of real ob- 
jects. His object lessons made direct appeal! 
through sense experience rather than through 
words. Language lessons grew out of objects 
presented before the children. Real tree trunks, 
real leaves, real stones and real geometrica! 
solids were seen, felt, measured and discussed. 

The labors of these reformers were not alto- 
gether fruitless, but in general it was felt by 
more modern reformers that they did not go 
quite tar enough. Learning was still, in large 
part, a matter of passively receiving impres- 
sions. Learning is not a question of words or 
pictures or objects—it is a matter of “doing” 
with objects. Presentations of whatever kind 
are too static. “There is a method of teaching 
still better than that of teaching by appearance, 
and that is teaching by action, having the chil- 
dren themselves do the things we are to-day 
content merely to show them.” If a child is 
to learn about plants, he learns through grow- 
ing plants, not through rote memorization ot 
queer words, pictures in an encyclopedia or 
looking at a real plant on the teacher’s desk. 
He learns that heated metals expand by actu- 
ally heating a piece of metal and noting the 


1 Adolph Ferriere, ‘‘The Activity School,’’ p. 
54, The John Day Company. 1928. 

















1935 


ry 19, 


The properties of woods are learned by 
» them in the construction of stage scenery, 
the making of kites, in the building of boats, 
from chem- 


Chemical facts are obtained 


[his method of learning by doing has come 
he known as the activity method, and those 
sponsor it make up what is called the ae- 
ity movement. It is but one more step away 
“words that give pretense but not the 
of meaning’’—the modern section of that 
‘march from dead words to pictures to real 
ects to doing with objects. In other words, 
activity movement is a crusade for more 
irning “by doing.” 
Of course, there are many ways ot interpret- 
‘learning by doing.” Some educators use 


tivities to introduce formal school studies. 


as an extra brought in to 
Many hold 
activities should displace academie work 


Others regard them 
ipplement classroom problems. 
tirely and constitute the whole of the child’s 
e. However, these points have no place in the 


Whether 


musie, literature or woodwork should 


oblem of defining the movement. 
iunting, 
given the leading place in the curriculum or 
hether activities should be organized into units, 
planned in advance by the teacher, or originated 
“on the spot” by the pupils are trivial matters 
the framing of a definition. Ineluding these 
ems in a definition of the activity movement 
would be like defining a triangle by its color or 
the the 
riety of trees, rocks and houses found on all 


the What is 


needed is a little more attention to significant 


uding in definition of an island 


he different islands in world. 
differentia so that one shall be able to recognize 
an activity school or a near-activity school in 
the conerete. 
JAMES LYNCH 
SoutH River, N. J. 


THE PEDAGOGUES SOUND THE 
TOCSIN 
Tue question that eomes to mind on opening 
the “Conelusions and Recommendations” of the 
Commission on Social Studies appointed by the 
American Historical Association is: What effect 
will a restatement of the progressive educator's 
credo have on the future of social science in- 


Will the 


struction ? 


teachers, heartened by 
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chapter extolling the virtues of “scholarship, 


courage and vision,” rise and attack the real 


estate policies of the local school board? Will 
superintendents ring up the board of education 


that vested interests 


longer dictate policy? 


and warn them can no 
Wiil principals, upon 
reading the paragraphs which dwell on the role 
of administrators as inspirational leaders, stop 
the 
The chances are 
The 


will be 


sitting in their swivel chairs and join 


Friends of the Soviet Union? 
that 


chanees 


these things will happen. 
the 
read and catalogued as another of those “per- 


none ot 
are that recommendations 
fectly true, perfectly general, perfectly mean 
ingless” conclusions that provide the Carnegie 
Corporation an outlet for some of its fat endow- 
ment. 

This is the second significant volume to be 
published by the commission. The first one was 
Charles A. Beard’s “A Charter for the Social 
Sciences,” The 


last volume, according to Scribner’s prospectus, 


issued about two years~ 


ago, 
is the present one under review. In between, 
there are fourteen other volumes marked “tenta 
tive” because the exact titles for them had not 
been chosen at the time the commission issued 
its eonelusions. They were written by Henry 
Johnson, R. M. Tryon, Isaiah Bowman, George 
S. Counts, Charles E. Merriam, Truman Kelley 
and others of equal repute—altogether, we must 


admit, an imposing array of gentlemen who 
scholarship and progres 
One of 


Johns Hopkins Law In- 


represent the best in 
sive teaching in this country. them, 
Leon Marshall, of the 
stitute, has just been 
the new NRA boards of strategy. He 


fear that anything he has signed his name to in 


honored with a place on 


need not 


the report will be used by a Senate Committee 
to embarrass him. The phrasing of the book 
is most judicious. 

It is clear from its admirable pronouncement 
of poliey that the commission looks upon the 
the 


society into some sort of 


school as great laboratory for remaking 


collective economy. 
The substance is the student or future citizen 
and the reagents are the current political ideas. 
Communism, and the 
NRA are uncorked and the teacher, guided by 


the ealeulus of scientific history, moved by a 


socialism, syndicalism 


strong moral and esthetic urge, filters the solu- 


tion and proclaims for government ownership 
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and operation of all factories employing more 


than twenty men. “Mere objective study 

can not provide society with will, force 
and purpose,” he reads from his manual. It is 
he who must supply the will and indoctrinate 
the principles of a collective society. His des- 
tiny is plain for all to see. The school resists 
the vested interests, thumbs its nose at the 


American Legion and marches along ihe path 
of social truth, which happens, in this instanee, 
to be identical with the path to collectivism. 
Should our hero’s scholarship carry him into 
the reddish territory of Karl Marx and Nicolai 
Lenin, he will be compelled by the moral im- 
perative to teach the class struggle and the 
world revolution as one of “the best plans and 
ideas for the future of society and the indi- 
vidual” (p. 27). 
be fired for his scholarship and vision because 


Lest our courageous teacher 


they accidentally run counter to “the notions of 


the ignorant and to vested interests and 
groups,” he ean turn for solace to pages 77-84 
and fill his stomach on the regulations governing 
competency of teachers. He may find himself 
without a job, but he meets the requirements 
for the next one. The*fealism with which the 
commission thought out this problem shows a 
debutante’s understanding of pressure polities. 

There is the danger that some innocent soul 
out in Iowa may take the commission’s advice 
seriously. If so, we want to cite an incident to 
clarify the consequences of the recommended 
conduct before this young man embarks on his 
crusade. We can’t guarantee the same fate in 
store for him, but we deem the possibility of 
such a fate worthy of a warning. The incident 
centers around an intelligent and brave historian 
by the name of Dr. Ralph E. Turner. 


voted the most popular professor at the Univer- 


He was 
sity of Pittsburgh. He even made some repu- 
tation in the field of research and wrote a book. 
He anticipated Section D of the chapter ealled 
“Public Relations and Administration,” which 
“The abandonment by the teacher of that 
too 


reads : 


seclusion, aloofness or indifference which 
often has been his habit and the development 


on his part of an active interest in the life of 


the society served by the school .. .” (p. 127). 
He became the president of the Pennsylvania 
Security League and earried on a fine fight to 
close sweatshops, ban child labor, enact a mini- 


— _ 
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mum wage law, provide for unemployment in- 
surance and old age pensions and other such 
mild reforms. He tried to do, in other words, 
what the President of the United States is now 

Karl Marx never appeared in 
Ralph E. Turner is now an un- 
He is the sixth victim of the 


recommending. 
his platform. 

employed teacher. 
vested interests controlling the University of | 
Pittsburgh (Civil Liberties Quarterly for Sep- 
tember, 1934). What might have happened 
to him if he had been ealled Wajeichoski, had 
spoken with a foreign accent, had been unpopu- 
lar with the students and had once upon a time 
addressed the college forum on Bolsheviki prog- 
ress, we hardly dare to conjecture. The mills 
of Andrew Mellon grind exceedingly small in 
Pittsburgh, and the friends of Andrew Mellon 
are many and seattered even as far as Iowa 
and then much further. 

The real problem to-day, the commission 
ought to know, is not one of telling teachers 
what to do in order to be declared competent. 
The real one, as we see it, is the all-important 
job of keeping the few who already have the 
qualifications from being bounced out. The 
Carnegie Corporation would have done a much 
nobler deed by contributing the fifty thousand 
dollars towards a reserve fund administered by 
the American Civil Liberties Union for helping 
the victims and publicizing the disgrace through- 
out the nation. 

On page 133, the commission finally recognizes 
that the profession must protect itself against 
assaults from heresy-hunting minorities by cen- 
tral defense committees and by a single strong 
union. It says: “The tradition must be estab- 
lished in American schools that the teacher will 
be protected in the efficient performance of his 
professional duty. It is particularly imperative 
that isolated teachers in small communities and 
districts shall not be left virtually defenseless. 
Otherwise, as experience has already indicated, 
the teaching of the social sciences will become a 
pure mockery ... ” We answer by saying that 
teachers will not organize because they fear the 
vested groups and they fear the vested groups 
because they have either felt their nefarious 
power directly or heard a thousand and one 
rumors affirming their potency. As for the 
suggestions made by the commission for appeal- 
ing to the community as “the ultimate arbiter 








sis nia 








— 
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teacher and group interest,’ they re- 

us purely academic until we read of 
vhere the community became so excited 

a denial of free speech as to organize a 
¢ bee for the town bigot. Right now, 
ve too much regard for Mr. Hearst’s grip 
e community, and the many divisions 
it, to hope to combat the vested interests 
rh resolutions and parent-teacher associa- 


ns. The teacher is on the defensive. The 


unition in the fight for indoctrination is 


ul 


staked in favor of the powers that be and 


en 


teacher knows it. Why, then, in the face ot 


se tremendous obstacles, should the eom- 


ssion expect from social science teachers the 
ellectual courage of Giordano Bruno? Why 
take for granted the timidity of any group 

se livelihood is threatened? Consider please, 
\Ir. Beard, that we can’t all follow you into sue- 
sful authorship, when we leave our positions 
Consider, the rest of you 


1 our principles. | 


vithin the cloisters the year around and when on 
e occasions you enter the market-place, you 
ver up your progress to the left with a fusil- 
ide of words that makes the reader question 
your sincerity in recommending new paths for 
the social science teacher. Trails are not blazed 


rhetoric alone, gentlemen! 


There are distributed in the report some ar 
resting paragraphs on pedagogy which roundly, 
and deservedly so, attack the eurative proper 
ties of method in rejuvenating the social science 
curriculum. The commission thinks the unit 
plan, the correlation, radiation, fusion, dioptrie, 
penetralia and concomitant plans—all hoeus- 
poeus subterfuges for purposeful teaching. 
They dwarf personality. They make it appear 
that method is the open sesame to a fine elass 
room atmosphere—whieh it certainly is not. We 
hold no brief for methods, but we will say this. 
It is obvious that any method, to be good or bad, 
depends on the teacher. The reason for so much 
pother over method is not that the masters of 
pedagogy really consider it paramount in educa- 
tion (could they really be so naive?) but that 
they realize through instinct or intelligence that 
they had better not consider remaking society in 
the classroom if they want promotion. Instead, 
they frame silly methods which, as a pastime, 
are just as futile as the commission’s frame of 
reference and far less fraught with dynamite. 
Nobody has yet been burned at the stake for 
writing a book on methods and some superin 
tendents, denied their blessing, wouldn’t have a 
thing left with which to plague their teachers. 

JULIAN ARONSON 


3ROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND CONFERENCE OF THE INTER- 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION 

Tue three Americas joined hands in mutual 
interest during the second conference of the 
Inter-American Federation of Education, which 
onvened in Santiago de Chile in September, 
1934. Nineteen countries of North, Central and 
South America were represented. Spain, in ad- 
dition, sent a cooperating member. It was par- 
ticularly fitting that this conference should con- 
vene in Santiago, while the exuberant beauties 
ot early spring were lending magnificence an/ 
appropriateness to the general setting, which js 
surrounded by an amphitheater of mountains. 
Nations of the New World studying problems 
of youth during the early spring season formed 
a veritable symphony of youth. Let us with the 
inquiring spirit of youth peer into the very 





heart of the second conference of the Inter- 
American Federation of Edueation and seareh 
for glimpses revealing vital problems of to-day 
and visions of to-morrow in the field of eduea 
tion in the Americas. 

One of the predominating notes of the second 
conference of the Inter-American Federation of 
EKdueation was its exhortation for an education 
that will ineuleate sentiments of American fra 
ternity, which, in turn, should promote peace 
among nations. It was opportune that this con 
ference meeting in South America, whose very 
heart is being torn by a lamentable sanguinary 
conflict, should emphasize the imperative need 
of a wider dissemination and application of the 
peace ideal. It is not necessary to live within 
sound of the cannon’s roar in South America to 
be conscious of the fundamental need of foster- 


ing an unwavering ideal of harmony between 
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The essentiality of this type of train- 
be diselosed through simple observa- 


peoples. 
ing 
tions in the psychology of school children in a 
One of the 


favorite games, for example, of primary chil- 


may 
typical South American country. 


dren in a boys’ private school in Santiago de 
Chile is playing war; the Chilean-Peruvian con- 
flict The little fel- 
lows take sides according to their nationality; 
armed with sticks and rocks, they report to 
their captains; the most dauntless child of each 


is the favorite with them. 


group is selected to carry his country’s banner 
(a handkerchief is substituted for the real sym- 
bol), and the battle begins. Unfortunately, this 
game does not always retain the characteristies 
of mere child’s play; it becomes too frequently 
what is to the young participants a battle of 
reality, with the resulting minor casualties to 
the little Chilean and Peruvian play-soldiers. 
In a message of welcome to the delegates of 
the His Excelleney, 
President Arturo Alessandri Palma, made the 


following statement: 


conference of education 


I esteem that the greatest need of the modern 
world is peace. It should for once and always be 
proclaimed in the Universe, but this ideal will not 
be realized while the moral disarmament of spirits 
has not previously been attained. This high aim 
will be reached only when the desire for peace and 
concord among men, like a dogma and a supreme 
aspiration, has been ineuleated in the souls and 


hearts of children.! 


The decision that the hour has arrived when 
Latin America should erystallize a culture which 
is distinetly its own constituted another salient 
of the Inter- 
The very 


note otf the seeond conference 
American Federation of Education. 
roots of the civilization of Latin-American na- 
tions, many of which are still in the embryonie 
state, are being twisted by erises of diverse 
types. The culture crisis presents multiple 
problems, particularly in countries lacking a 
definite and constant orientation toward a gen- 
uine American culture. Obsessed by the gran- 
deur of the Saxon countries of Europe and 
North America, nations of Latin America have 
too frequently drifted into the error of blindly 
copying ideas, doctrines, arts, laws, manners 
and customs, forgetting the dangers of imita- 


1 La Nacién, September 9, 1934. 
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tion without adaptation to national character, 
Don Enrique Molina, a distinguished sociologist 
and the present rector of the University of Con- 
cepcion, Chile, boldly states that “Individualism 
and character have been lacking up to now in 
Latin The characteristies 
mined by territorial extension, racial psyehol- 


America.””? deter- 
ogy and the future development of economic, 
social and intellectual Latin America demand 
the adoption of methods and orientations which 
are in harmony with the fundamental patterns 
of racial structure. Latin America, fortunately, 
has an ideal field for developing a culture that 
is essentially its own; in many regions, for ex- 
ample, the aboriginal races have completely dis- 
appeared, without leaving even the traces of an 
incipient civilization. 

“In America the collective 
moulded with less effort in an orientation dis- 
tinctly American, toward a culture of its own 
which is adjusted to true racial characteristics,” 
states don Juvenal Hernandez, rector of the 
University of Chile. 

This new Latin-American culture will diseard 
its veneer of European and North American 
artificiality; it will base itself on a pride in 
things Latin American. The creators of the 
arts, for example, will not indiscreetly imitate 
trends from artistic France or materialistic 
“Yankee Land.” They will find untouched 
studies in psyehology among the numerous 
races of Central and South America. They wil! 
find abundant fountains of inspirations in na- 
ture—in the majestic, unfriendly Cordillera 
whose lofty heights wear perpetual crowns of 
snow, in the dense tropics, swift rivers, daz- 
zling waterfalls, rose-colored deserts, scintil- 
lating pampas and the labyrinths of southern 
lakes resembling fallen patches of blue and 


soul ean be 


purple skies. 

One of the many definite and significant plans 
approved by the second conference of the Inter- 
American Federation of Education concerned 
primary education, the fundamental base of any 
correctly organized school system. This plan 
ealls for methods in harmony with Latin-Amer- 
ican psychology; it also ealls for inereased 
efforts to inculeate in the child a love for work 
by retaining the interests of the child in his own 


2 El Mercurio, September 15, 1934. 
3 Idem, September 10, 1934. 
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and economic sphere. The development 

; attitude will be immeasurably beneficial 
iture of the Latin-American child who 
tains an unjust scorn for certain manual 
ties as well as a similar attitude toward 
discharge of many humble trades. Within 
dy of primary education the problem of 
school merited especial attention. It 
estimated that two thirds of the inhabitants 
South and Central Ameriea, with vast 
y populated territories, are illiterates. 
these many souls it is desirable to carry at 
spark of the culture that enlightens the 
third of the population, which happens to 

e favored because of geographic location. 
congress, recommended that the American 
nments lend “especial and preferential at- 
n to the education of the rural popula- 


at the rural schools endeavor to dignify 


life and that consideration be given to 
teachers fitted for this type of teaching. 
lhe outstanding conclusion pertaining to spe- 


zed edueation was stated as follows: 


Second Conference of the Inter-American 
tion of Education, cognizant of the neces 
and urgency of diffusing and dignifying tech- 
fessional education in Latin American 

s, recommends to the nations represented 
rential attention to specialized education 
strial, mineralogical, commercial, applied 
ete.) for both sexes and the orientation of 
n their choice of professions, in order to 
the maximum advantages from the individ 


pacities in their line of work. 


(he work of the eonferenee on secondary 
education was commendable. The program of 





‘s in the secondary schools should be 


inized, according to the officially approved 
usions, in two eyeles—the first one of 
neral culture and the seeond oriented toward 
e possible future activities of the youth of 
he nations. The programs should be “flexible 
nd ecleetie.” The conference also recom- 
ended that social service schools be ineluded 
s integral parts of educational plans. These 
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schools, tending to develop the true social spirit 
in all spheres, may become signifieant agents 
of social peace and solidarity. 

For definite fields of teaching, particularly 
those of history, geography and civies, the 
recommendation was made that all text mate 
rials tending to foment Inter-American rival 
ries be eliminated and that a unified effort be 
made to inculeate the true prineiples of Pan 
Americanism. Through these and other related 
courses of action, the schools can become sig 
nificant mediums through which a better under 
standing and a deeper mutual comprehension 
hetween the American nations may be gradually 
realized. 

The second conference of the Inter-American 
Federation of Education recommended that uni 
versities lend cooperation in all work and sei 
entifie investigations of mutual interest to the 
nations of the Americas; that magazines, bulle 
tins and publications of the’universities be ex 
changed and filed permanently in order that 
these may be accessible to students and investi 
gators; that universities of the Americas estab 
lish in so far as possible the validity of their 
respective credits and degrees. Each nation was 
requested to organize a permanent commission 
to facilitate the interchange of university stu 
dents and teachers. 

Within the possibilities of realization by all 
is the objective plan that the universities set 
aside one room each, to be known as the “Gal 
lery of American Universities.” The walls of 
these galleries would be adorned with suitable 
photographs of each country of the three Amer- 
icas; each national banner would be hung in its 
respective place; reproduction of remains of 


primitive cultures having true historical sig 


nificance might be very fittingly displayed. The 
Spanish, the Portuguese and the history depart 
ments would be particularly appropriate agents 
in sponsoring the project of a gallery of Amer 
ican universitivs. 
ADELLE CLARK 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW PRESIDENT AT ROCHESTER 
Despite the plaints of the youngsters of to- 


day 


that the oldsters block the way to their ad- 


vanecement there seems as yet to be no hesitation 


on the part of older men to recognize excep- 


tional ability and give responsibility to young 











men so endowed. Harvard's new president has 


only just turned forty. The University of Chi- 


cago’s president is still in his thirties. Now 
comes Rochester University, choosing for its 
head a man of thirty-four, who already has a 


record of distinction at Yale and at Swarthmore 
College. 
Alan C 


College at 


Valentine, master of Pierson 


Yale 


Rochester in the autumn as president of the 


now 


University, who will go to 


1 


— Se ; 
f Rochester, is that 


University of rare combina- 


tion—scholar and athlete. In addition he pos- 
sesses administrative ability and the faculty of 
winning the loyalty and devotion of all who 
come in contaet with him. Small wonder, under 
that 


work at Oxford and serving for several years as 


the circumstances, after taking graduate 


was ealled to a 


two short 


dean of men at Swarthmore he 
Yale, and 


years there, moves on to a post which will give 


larger field at now, atter 


his abilities even greater scope. The University 
of Rochester, in doing him honor, is, at the same 
time, doing itself a service in choosing as its 
new leader a man whose gifts and potentialities 
The New York Herald Tribune. 


are so great. 


TERROR SPREADS LIGHT 


J. B. S. HaAuLpANng, well-known British biolo- 
gist, is 


grateful to Hitler for providing him 


with so many able assistants. Refugees from 


Nazi Germany are doing such brilliant work in 
the London University laboratories that all he 
has to do, says Professor Haldane, is puff at his 
pipe and watch them work. He suggests the 
place should be called the Hitler Laboratory of 
Genetics. 


Germany is only one more reminder that the 


persecutor is often the eross-fertilizer. His vio- 
lence seatters abroad the seeds of progress. 


Fugitives from political and religious oppres- 
sion have earried to other countries new trades, 
That 


was the case of the Jewish exiles from Spain 


arts, learning, social ideas and ideals. 
four hundred and fifty years ago and of the 
Huguenots from France two centuries later. 
The best-known schoolboy instance is the eap- 
1453 and 
Western 
To-day 
the Uni- 


ture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
the flight of 
Europe, ushering in the Renaissance. 


classic scholarship to 


ealled Istanbul and 


Constantinople is 
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versity of Istanbul has given shelter to many 
German scholars fleeing from the Aryan wrat! 
The New York Times. 


YELLOW NEWSPAPERS SEE RED 


SHORTLY after The Syracuse Journal open 
the Hearst attack upon eollege professors ther 
appeared in The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Press 
an editorial entitled, “Reds at Ann Arbor.” Sti] 
following the lead of The Syracuse Journal, thie 
editorial demanded an investigation of the fa 
ulty of the University of Michigan, declaring it 
was “no place for those teachers who are en- 
thusiastic about spreading the Russian Gospel 
in a subversive way.” The Grand Rapids Press 
is not a Hearst paper, but the policy of its 
owners, the Booth Publishing Company, in this 
instance closely resembles that of Mr. Hearst. 
The Booth group owns eight newspapers, all in 
Michigan, and it is fair to assume that they are 
all likely to join in the Red hunt. 

Meanwhile, we can report two heartening de- 
velopments—the formation of a united front 
among educators, as deseribed in our article, 
“Mr. Hearst Sees Red,” and the beginnings of a 
similar action among college editors throughout 
the country. <A resolution is now in the hands 
of some forty such editors, awaiting their sig- 
natures, condemning Mr. Hearst’s scare and the 
“super-patriotic, fraudulent devices he is em 
ploying to achieve his ends.” We think there is 
good reason to expect a large number of these 
college editors to sign the resolution, especially 
sinee it is only an elaboration of a similar state- 
ment (which, however, did not mention the pub- 
lisher by name) signed by thirty-seven editors 
after attending a Hearst-inspired conference 11 
Washington and New York, a short time ago. In- 
cidentally, this conference remains among tlie 
country’s unsolved mysteries. Why did Mr. 
Hearst decide to pay the bills for such an ex- 
pensive proceeding? What in the world was 
the matter with the editors, that they should 
have unblushingly taken the money of a man 
who stands for everything in journalism to 
which college men should be opposed? And in 
particular, what is the matter with the editor ot 
The Stanford University Daily, who acted as 
go-between in this nauseating performance? 
The New Republic. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AND 
COLLEGE SUCCESS 
GkS and universities set forth elaborate 
required, conditionally required and 
nal units for admission, coupled with indi- 


s to what is regarded 


ns or implications ¢ 
essential or desirable in preparation for sue- 
| college work. Foreign language is a re- 
ed subjeet for admission in 58 per cent. otf 
North Central area 


up ot colleges In the 


nearly universal requirement in ninety- 
colleges in eastern states. Over one fourth 
the colleges in eastern states require entrance 
ts in two foreign languages and more than 
of them require four units in one 


0 per cent. 


ve and two or three units in a second 


ruage. Two units of mathematics are a uni- 
ersal requirement, while a recent survey shows 
t 60 per cent. of eastern colleges require more 
vo units.t. Entrance requirements in these 
ibjects are based, at least in part, on the belief 
t certain subjects impart an intellectual train- 

» to the high-school student, improve his mind 
d develop his eapacity for thinking and for 
dvaneed study. During the past ten years this 
beliet 
inber of published studies have furnished per- 


has been questioned repeatedly and a 


tinent faets. 
The consensus of investigators seems to be 


that college achievement is related to the amount 


entrance language and related in a slighter 
degree to the amount of entrance mathematies. 
These differences in correlation are no doubt 
due in part to the fact that foreign language is 
also a requirement for graduation from college, 

ile mathematics much less often is. It has 
been pointed out frequently, however, “that the 
facts would rather indicate that language study 
in the secondary school is not the cause but the 
result. That is, students are not generally excel- 
lent because they take language, but they take 
language because they are excellent,”? and that 
“those who choose to take a foreign language 
when there is no compulsion are more intelligent 


than those who choose other subjects.”* It was 
the purpose of this study to control the factor 


1 Earl W. Baker, The Nation’s Schools, Novem- 





, Ross, ScHooL AND Society, July 4, 1931. 
M. J. Nelson, ScHoon anp Society, February 


25, 1933. 





of intelligence and to determine the relation be 
tween the college achievement and the amount 


of high-school mathematies and foreign lan 


vuage when this factor was eliminated. 
The l } 
’ 


records, psyel | t 
ratings 


high-school iological test 
! } + 
college achievement of 


Wiseonsin fur 


and reeords ot 
637 seniors in the University ot 
nish the data on which this study is based. Four 
students entered 
1929, 


hundred and seventy ot the 


college as treshmen in September, and 
were graduated in June, 1933; 217 of them en 
tered the university as freshmen in September, 
1930, were enrolled as seeond 


and semester 


seniors in the College of Letters and Science 


when their records were studied. The scholastic 


aptitude test ratings ol the students who en 
tered in 1929 were based on scores made in the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test and 
are expressed in terms of percentile ranks eal 
culated on the distribution of scores made by all 
treshmen in 1929 in the colleges and universi 
ties in Wisconsin; the records of college achieve- 
ment of these 470 students are four-year grade 
point average. The scholastic aptitude test rat- 
ings of the 217 students who entered in 1930 are 
based on the scores made in the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination and are expressed 
in terms of college percentile ranks; the records 
of achievement of the 217 students were caleu- 


lated during the eighth semester of the college 
TABLE I 


High-school 


Foreign 


units language Mathematics 
: —y 0 eee re OS _s 

] 12 

1} 2 

2 178 32 
2} 134 
3 70 148 
34 7 38 
4 72 43 
43 8 

3) 60 

54 9 

6 72 

64 3 

7 14 

74 2 

8 7 

Total 
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} 


course and are, theretore, based on seven com 
1 ] 
pie ed emesters WOrkK, 

For each of the 687 students the following 


data were used: 
(1) Pereentile rank in the psychological test. 
(2) Number of high-school units in English, 


mathematies, natural science, foreign lan 


and social science. 


ruace 

(3) University grade point average in En 
elish, mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
ruagve and social science, 


rhe variation in the amount of mathematies 


and foreign language taken in high school is 
shown in Table 1. The correlations between the 
amount of high-school credit in the five aea- 
demic fields and the psychological test per- 
centiles are listed in Table II. The correlations 
TABLE II 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST RATING AND NUMBER OF 
HigH-ScnooLt UNITS 

No. I P.E 

Foreign language 619 20) 026 

Science 667 009 026 

Mathematics O87 .O8 026 

English 687 01 025 

Social science OS7 09 025 
between college achievement in the five aea- 
demic fields and the psyehological test per- 


centiles are listed in Table IIT. 


Th 


e correlations between the amount of high- 


school mathematies and college achievement in 
each of the five fields of study are given in 
Table IV. For this group of students there is 
no relation between the number of semesters of 
high-school mathematies and college achieve- 


TAB 
HiGH-SCHOOL UNITS OF MATHEM 


Mat 


Psycho Language Science 

logic l 

entiie No. r PE. No r PE. No. 
90-100 77 06 05 170 mE 05 80 
S0- 89 113 06 06 103 03 07 56 
70-— 79 SO 10 0% 87 16 07 53 
60— 69 85 95 O7 ] O5 .07 40 
0— 59 53 12 .09 6 01 09 35 
$0— 49 10) 08 .11 39 17 10 17 
() 9 14 19 .10 12 —.09 10 22 
20- 29 0) 22. «CZ 2 1d 10 12 
0—- 19 15 02 17 24 .09 14 12 
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TABLE III 

PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
ACHIEVEMENT 


RATING AND COLLEG 


No. r P.] 
Foreign language 634 oo 0 
Science 042 21 02 
Mathematies (0) 0) 
English 687 59 
Social science 673 33 


The small b 
the 
mathematics and achievement in science (.10 
.021), in mathematies (.07 = .028) and in soc 


science (.110 = .021) indieate that, when diff 


ment in language or in English. 


positive correlations between amount 


ences in ability were not ruled out, there was a 

slight correlation between the record in college 

and the amount of entrance mathematics. 
TABLE IV 


Hiagn-Scuoo.t UNITs oF MATHEMATICS AND Co 


ACHIEVEMENT 


No : P| 
Language 637 =O 028 
Science 634 10 02 
Mathematics 327 .07 028 
English 687 —.02 .02 
Social science 670 Ld 021 


To find out whether these correlations betwe 
the number of units of mathematies and colleg: 
achievement in science, mathematics and socia 
science were spurious because the factor of i) 
telligence was not controlled or eliminated, the 
entire group of students was divided on the basis 
of the psychological test percentiles into nine 
ability groupings and the correlations betwe: 


LE V 
ATICS AND COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


hematics English 


r PE. No r PE. No. r Pl 

-.03 .08 177 -.05 .05 177 ~~ .00 
22 09 113 04 06 ©1109 —.04 
11.09 )=— 100) 1407 95 10 

-.04 11 94 25 .07 g9 -.21  .0 
53.08 60 21 .08 58 15.08 
46 13 48 -.3 09 42 08 

-.06 .14 46 .00  .10 42-23 08 
58 13 38 -.15 .12 34 -.03 11 
43 15 rf. 2 24 -.01 .14 














tudents at the University of Wisconsin when 


fay) 


int of mathematies and eollege achieve- 
, each of the five fields of study were cal 
for each ability grouping. The correla- 


tound when the data were treated in this 
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The small numbers of cases and the large prob 


able errors in these eases prevent the results 


trom having significance. 
ol 


The eoefticients eorrelations between the 


cal manner are listed in Table V. amount of toreign language taken in the see 
| factor of mental ability was partialled ondary school and the achievement in college in 
held constant and the partial coefficients each of the five academic fields are given in 
correlation between the amount of high- Table VII. These coefficients of correlation 
mathematics and college achievement were 
| : TABLE VII 
ited, thus handling the same data statis- ’ : 
is > HIGH-SCHOOL UNITS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND 
y. The partial coefficients of correlation ' 
Me i COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 
sted in Table VI. 
TABLE VI No. I P.E 
SCHOOL UNITS OF MATHEMATICS AND COLLEGE = 
; Language 570 19 03 
EVEMENT (INTELLIGENCE HELD CONSTANT) Ry eae 
Selence 563 04 0 
Mathematics 263 14 { 
r English 612 3 03 
Ps Social science 993 02 03 
Language 02 
Science OS 
Mathematics 04 show that when differences in mental ability are 
> is 06 . . . ’ 
ibs not taken into consideration the amount of high 
Social science OS 


That the amount of training in high-school 


thematies had no relation to college achieve- 
in any academic subject for this group of 


school foreign language correlates to a small de 
rree with language, mathematies and English 
taken in college. No relation appears to exist 
between the amount of high-school] language and 


college achievement in the natural sciences or 


lent from Tables V and VI. 


rest 


the social sciences. 
factor of mental ability was held constant is To determine whether the positive correlation 
The only eoeffi- between the amount of foreign language studied 
ts of correlation in Table V large enough to in preparing for college and the grades received 
even a tendency are found in the eor- in college language, mathematies, and English 
mental 
the 


entire group of students was again considered 


tions between entrance units of mathematics were spurious because the factor of 
college grades in mathematies, in the per- ability eliminated controlled, 


le g¢roups of 0-19, 20-29, 40 19 and 50-59. 


was not Oo! 
TABLE VIII 


HIGH-SCHOOL UNITS oF FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


cho Language Science Mathematics English Social science 
al 

tile No. r PE. No r PE. No r PE. No r PE. No. r PE 
00 169 .05 05 161.1205 85 09 .07 171 10 =.05 167 0 
90....101 12 .07 96 —-.20 07 ‘6 —.03 10 103 16 06 102 03 07 
9.78 .09 .08 72 -.08 .08 30S ««33)SCOCD 81 10.07 81 7 8 
69 75 682 7 74 04 08 23 16 04 8] 1 07 77 08 08 
59. 50.18.09 v7 i ws & 7 «I 53 06 .09 16 004 10 
19. 35 .43 .09 36 = «16S sid 14 —.42 15 40 9 10 28 10 
9 9 «(GCL Se § 28 0 16 53 ~Ssé«wsd‘CD. } 24 11 34 -.3] 12 
o ae Ad 3 = 2] 18 28 1 12 

oe be ee ae ) 47 28 09 

19.10 11 .16 10 -.08 21 21 9 10 ?) 
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! ( D ry pl ] coethicients 
I i al ef l ( roreign 
‘ eet e2 e requirements 
! 1) ‘ ie e fields of 
tudy were calculated, Lhe ecoemcients ol corre- 
itlor eu e da \ ( ( ed in this 
man. ( ed lable VIII 
Che factor of mer ib s held constant 
ad r ) COE ( ( correlation be- 
ver eme ( oi { on jan- 
( eat ( eVe ! were (¢ culated 
| p ‘ ot « r n are listed 
| ve IN 
TABLE IX 
Hi 00 OF ko ( | AND 
Co A ( | 
HleELD Co 
Lar g L27 
oc1ence ] 
Mathematics 87 
English 145 
Sor science 05 
That when mental ability was held constant 
the amount of foreign language had no relation 
» college achievement in science, mathematies 
and social science is apparent in Tables VIII 
and IX. It is also evident that for students of 
high ability—those in the upper three deciles of 


the psychological test ratings—there was no re- 


lation between the amount of foreign language 
that had been studied and college achievement in 
English and foreign language. For those stu- 
dents whose psychological test score fell below 
f 


the seventieth percentile the eoefficients of corre- 


between the amount of high-school lan- 


lation 
ruage and the college average grades in English 
and in language are small but consistently posi- 
tive. This indicates the possibility that the stu- 


dent of average or poor ability may do better 


college work in English and in language if he 
has studied foreign language in high school. 
Table I that 68 of 


considered here had had no foreign language in 


showed the 687 students 


high school. A summary of the college records 
in academie courses of these 68 students is pre- 
sented in Table X. 

Table X shows that more than 80 per cent. of 


the 68 students in this group who entered the 
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TABLE X 


COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS WHO ENTERED 


WITH NO FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


: , Mathe- , . Foreign ~*~“ 
Grade English . Science ae 
4 : matics : language 
point Per 2 Per x ence 
P Per Per 
iverage cent. cent. Per 
cent. cent 
cent 
2.5 to 3.01 H 15 12 14 5 
2.0 to 2.49 0) 19 26 22 13 
1.5 to 1.99 8. 9 32. 25 4] 
1.0 to 1.49 sD 23 19. 23 26 
) » YY 'e) LO 6 ia. 13 
U to 1 } } 5) 4. ] 


university without having studied foreign lan- 
guage did satisfactory work in each of the fields 
ol study. That is to say, the college records of 
these 68 students would not justify their having 
been refused admission to the university, or, to 
put it directly, their college records justify their 
admission without training in foreign language. 

The pragmatic sanction may justify the be- 
lief that foreign languages and mathematies are 
valuable instruments of instruction, but the evi- 
dence does not indicate that they are sacrosanct. 
They have probably been valued out of propor- 
tion to their significance for success in college, 
Their prominence both in the high-school eur- 
riculum and in college entrance requirements 
must be justified on some grounds other than 
mental training, for the facts seem to show that 
these subjeets do not develop a student’s ¢a- 
pacity for successful college work. 

Ruta Byrns 
V. A. C. HeENMON 
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